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Progress is Reported ... 
ARE GOING FORWARD IN THE 
there is movement on all fronts. 


HINGS 

arts: 

First, among the amateurs. ‘‘ The 
Theatre in the Coming World” was the 
theme of the special three-day conference 
held in mid-January by the British Drama 
League. At this conference distinguished 
speakers led discussions on the social function, 
the economics and the art of both professional 
and amateur drama in the immediate future. 
The exhibition of “‘ The British Playhouse 
from Fit-up to National Theatre’’ (which, 
as we announced last month, was arranged 
concurrently with the conference), stayed 
open until the end of the month and attracted 
much attention. The exhibition, organised 
by Richard Southern, presented a historical 
perspective of stage and theatre building in 
this country, concluding with the National 
Theatre projects both for the South Kensing- 
ton site and for larger settings. This survey 
included theatres of special interest, such as 
the recently discovered Theatre Royal at 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and was enlivened by 
a section on the Juvenile Drama—the ‘‘ Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured ”’ toy sheets 
from which we have learned much about the 
real nineteenth century theatre. Enthusiasts, 
by the way, will be glad to hear that new 
sheets printed from the original plates will 
very soon be on sale; but this venture is 
quite inde pendent of the B.D.L. 


Valuable Discussion 


WO SECTIONS OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE 1N 

the exhibition were the one illustrating 

various types of simple fit-up stages and 
the section on Civic Theatres and Community 
Centres. 

The latter included the CEMA model, 
with explanatory notes, of a Community 
Arts Centre which we have urged our readers 
to get exhibited and discussed. The conference 
itself did some good work and produced a 
good deal of constructive thinking about the 
immediate future. It agreed on the value of 
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the drama to society, provided that it is 
based on high standards, and it took notice 
of such varied points as the lack of any ade- 
quate critical journal, the need for children’s 
theatres, the possibility of ‘‘ documentary ” 
theatre and the great need for plays more 
firmly rooted in contemporary life, and the 
prospects for a national and civic theatre 
system. 

Yet at the same time there was very little 
recognition of the by no means silent revolu- 
tion in the theatre during this war and of the 
immense possibilities offered by it. There were 
other unfortunate gaps, such as the inadequate 
discussion of the professional actor’s training 
and opportunities (which should be a matter 
of concern to the amateur); but it was 
realised by many that professionals and 
amateurs must co-operate in every possible 
way to further the art that they serve. 

There was also recognition of the importance 
of buildings and of the urgent task of getting 
educational recognition for dramatic work. 
Mr. Walter Payne’s attempt to blame all the 
shortcomings of the commercial theatre on to 
the Entertainments Tax was not convincing, 
although he was certainly right in saying that 
the present system of tax and remissions is hope- 
lessly misconceived; and Mr. Bronson Albery’s 
attack on the long run was warmly sup- 
ported. 

The conference did not envisage resolutions. 
One, however, arose from a moving plea 
made by a woman school teacher: this was 
a recommendation that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion should institute regular courses in dramatic 
work in teacher-training colleges, with especial 
reference to the unrivalled value of dramatic 
work among the less gifted children in elemen- 
tary and central schools. This was an excellent 
move and other valuable recommendations 
could have been made. 


More Repertory 


HE B.D.L. IS TO BE GONGRATULATED ON 
this conference of amateurs addressed by 
professionals, which should stimulate 
much activity. The activity is the test; and 
two encouraging recent examples of enterprise 
are the work of the new Coventry repertory 
theatre and of the Windsor Theatre Guild. 
The successful commercial repertory company 


in Coventry was destroyed in the blitz, but 
amateur activity, which continued, has now 
pushed forward by forming the Coventry 
People’s Theatre Repertory Company. This 
Company is to give a one-week run in each 
month for six months and then to attempt to 
build a repertory of plays in order to become 
a permanent company fit to occupy a municipal 
theatre—a scheme that puts the horse before 
the cart. It hopes to persuade the city of the 
need for its own playhouse and it aims at 
professional status. The Windsor Theatre 
Guild, now five years old, which consists 
entirely of factory and office workers in the 
Slough-Windsor area, recently presented in 
London (at Unity Theatre) a very good pro- 
duction of O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. 


Actors, Writers, Architects 


N THE PROFESSIONAL WORLD, EQUITY’S 
half-yearly report shows a steady and 
considered advance. The draft of a 

Standard Film Contract is now being con- 

sidered by the film producers and the Secre- 

tary is to draft at the ‘earliest opportunity ’ 

a standard contract for repertory work. This 

is the most serious gap in the sequence of 

standard contracts: the difficulties that it 
represents are the measure of the need. 

Equity is further to be congratulated on its 

persistence, against opposition by the West 

End managers, in seeking to negotiate a 

standard contract for stage managers; on its 

announcement of a sound policy as regards the 
employment of children; on its scheme to 
survey Health and Comfort in London and 

provincial theatres, in order to compile a 

schedule of minimum standards; and on its 

decision to expand its organisation in the 

provinces. 2 

A second professional development is the 
decision of the P.E.N. Club (whose Paris 
centre is at last functioning again) to seek a 
proper home in London and to make it an 
artistic as well as a literary centre. The scheme 
proposes concerts, exhibitions, conferences and 
proposes also to use exhibitions and concerts 
in order to raise funds. P.E.N. has already 
held its first exhibition of works by contempor- 
ary painters, who are giving the Club a large 
share of their purchase price. This is a very 
welcome example of collaboration. 

Thirdly, planning looks promising, in a 
sense which we hope is not ambiguous. The 
announcement of a competition for plans for 
the new Crystal Palace (sponsored by the 
trustees and CEMA jointly) envisages a park 
for physical and cultural recreation. Planning 
for 150,000 visitors a day, the design is to 
include a sports amphitheatre, sports halls 
with swimming pool, ice rink, squash courts 
and stadium; a large opera or ballet theatre 
with a smaller one for plays; two concert 
halls; and a dance hall for 1,500. 


Local Authorities may Act 


OVERNMENT REPORTS ARE ALSO ENCOUR- 
G aging. The new one on community 

centres (Community Centres, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 9d., by post ild.) which states that 
under the Education Act their provision 
comes within the scope of local education 
authorities, regards them as ‘‘a necessary 
and important part of the educational 
system.” The report claims that ‘‘ men and 
women, do not as a rule make the best of their 
leisure if the only facilities available outside 
the home are those provided by comunercial 
enterprise,” and it takes education to mean 
“* putting people in the way of making their 
own entertainment and bringing out their 
latent abilities for the better use of life outside 
working hours.”’ It argues that the immediate 
postwar years will be the moment for bold 
experiment: “* the Community Centre, which 


é 
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was born in the slums and spent its infancy 
in the dark valley of the dole, must be brought 
out into the sunlight of healthy social life. 
Above all, it should become the possession 
of the community. Once it is their possession 
it will presently be their pride.’? The approach 
and method are, however, of the first import- 
ance and the report provides a detailed, 
balanced and valuable summary of aims and 
functions, staffing and organisation, contro- 
versial issues and necessary preliminaries. 
The recommendations are summarised and 
there are plans for various types of centre. 
Monopoly and Film Policy 

NOTHER GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION OF 
A great interest, the Board of Trade 

Report on Tendencies to Monopoly in the 
Cinematograph Film Industry (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 9d., by post 11d.), makes curious read- 
ing, even for those who knew the general 
set-up before. The reporting committee, 
which approached monopoly control with 
an open mind, concludes that such control 
has introduced ‘‘ undesirable practices in 
restraint of trade” and that ‘‘the con- 
tinuance of independent production is of 
the first importance.’”? It recommends that 
““so long as the minimum essential needs of 
British films for exhibition in the cinemas of 
this country are not met, first place should be 
given in the studios to the production of a 
larger number of medium cost feature 
pictures, rather than to a smaller number of 
highly speculative luxury products which 
may or may not prove acceptable overseas.”’ 
It urges, further, the need for more screen time 
for British pictures and proposes the prohibi- 
tion of conditional bookings, i.e., that every 
picture should be available to exhibitors free 
from any obligation to take other pictures. 
These are only some of the points made but 
their importance for film audiences is clearly 
very great. 

One other point in this report may perhaps 
be elaborated. Among its main conclusions 
we read that ‘‘ the maintenance of the sections 
of the industry which concentrate upon minor 
feature and documentary film production is 
of great importance, quite apart from the 
special demands for which they cater, in 
virtue of the contribution which they can 
make to the ultimate strength and vigour of 
the main feature film industry.” 


For The Children 

FOURTH REFLECTION ©F PROGRESS IS 
A the work being done for children. Sir 

Kenneth Clark has just given, at the 
National Gallery, a first series of lectures for 
children (by no means exclusively to children) 
on the enjoyment of art; the Toynbee Hall 
Children’s Theatre will soon be in the news 
again; a children’s theatre with child actors 
has been formed at Gateshead-on-Tyne; and 
special concerts for children are at last to be 
given again in London. On February 3rd, 
March 17th, May 26th, and June 23rd,-at 
11 a.m. in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
Orchestral Concerts will be given. They are 
sponsored by the London Junior and Senior 
Children’s Orchestras, which suffered in the 
blitz but have been revived, and the players 
will be professionals. 

These varied activities by amateur and 
professional bodies, by Government and other 
planning centres, by people of all kinds who 
care for education and {for the arts, offer a 
good deal of hope for the postwar period. 
Plans have been made before, but there has 
never been so great a demand together with 
so great an opportunity. It is all the more 
necessary for us both to plan wisely and to 
mobilise public opinion to the fullest extent. 
For everyone who cares it is a priority task 
that demands devotion, intelligence and 
integrity. 
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In an Occupied Town 


by Lao Sheh 


(Translated by Tom Bell) 


ONE OF THEM THOUGHT OF FOLLOWING 
N in the footsteps of the heroes of antiquity. 
Their education and their hopes had 
already carried them beyond a_ boyhood 
enthusiasm for heroic stories, beyond dreams 
of brave warriors killing tigers bare-handed. 
None of them thought of becoming a traitor. 
Their education and their hopes did not allow 
them even to think of bowing their heads 
before the enemy. 

They had stayed on in the occupied town 
and did not know what to do. Between the 
fate of a hero and the fate of a traitor there 
was only a narrow cranny. Whoever crawled 
into it could manage, perhaps, to save his 
own life at the price of spiritual death: he 
could eat and drink as h> had been used to, 
and, when things became unbearable, get 
drunk to drown his conscience and to ease his 
sleep. 

Select the path of struggle, then? They 
could each throw a stone, and, if lucky, kill 
one enemy; but what good would that do? 
Could the three of them deal with a stream of 
tanks and guns ? 

They did not know what to do. 

The strongest was Wang Wen-i. In another 
year he would have graduated from the 
university; but the roar of enemy artillery 
had shattered all his dreams. He would only 
be able to win his diploma by submitting to 
slavery. And only then, after he had fore- 
sworn his ancestors and his people, would such 
a scholarly slave be allowed to go to Tokio 
and study. 

He smashed the mirror hanging on the wall 
with his fist. Until his native land was 
liberated he would not look at these flashing 
eyes, this broad forehead, this pugnacious 
chin. To forget his country and his people, 
he must first forget himself. If he submitted 
to violence he would be a man no longer. 

He arranged a meeting with Fan Min-li 
and Wu Soon, both of whom were fellow 
students but from different faculties. Thick- 
lipped Fan Min-li was quite unlike Wang 
Wen-i, but he was not weak; slow, honest and 
straight-forward, he was_a little like a teacher 
in manner. 

Wu Soon was thin, with a yellow face and 
narrow, tubercular chest; but lively eyes and 
a loud voice seemed to deny his illness, for 
his spirit was stronger than his body. 

Which path were they to take? Wang 
Wen-i did not expect his friends to answer the 
question, and knew that they were waiting 
for him to answer it. Fan Min-li closed his 
eyes and pursed his lips to indicate that some- 
one else must start the conversation. 

“Run away?” asked Wu Soon in an 
unusually quiet voice. He grimaced as if 
he had a bad taste in his mouth. 

“Run away?” repeated Wang Wen-i 
thoughtfully, and shook his head. ‘‘ No, we 
can’t run away. Where could we go? And 
why should we? Isn’t this our country ? ” 

Wu Soon raised his voice slightly. 

““ That’s what I think. There’s no reason 
for us to run away,” he said. ‘‘ But it would 
be a pity to die before we’ve done anything.” 

“*T agree,” said Wang Wen-i, nodding his 


head. He rose like an orator about to make a 
rousing speech. 

‘* There is no difference between a student 
slave and a ricksha coolie slave,” he said. 
** Education has nothing to do with it. The 
lives of all people who will not be slaves are 
equally precious. Every drop of blood that is 
shed for the motherland is equally warm. If 
we stand apart from the common struggle our 
education is only going to serve for our own 
self-advancement. We cannot think of our 
own safety at a time like this. If you are only 
concerned with enjoying life, death is a simple 
matter. But if you give your life up it must 
be because you know its value. I shall not 
run away: I want to die here ! ” 

Fan Min-li opened his thick lips. ‘* I 
understand,”’ he said. 

** And I,” said Wu Soon. ‘‘ I’m with 
you.” He straightened his narrow shoulders. 

And then they started to discuss the practical 
side of the business. 


In summer and-winter an old woman sat 
at the entrance to the alley called Iv. She 
always looked so neat and clean that it seemed 
even the dust did not dare touch her nor 
poverty leave a mark on her. She mended 
socks and slippers for the poor people; her 
trembling hands prevented her taking on 
other work, although she had good sight still © 
and an active brain. She knew the faces of 
all the school children and ricksha coolies. 
She could remember who had gone South 
to-day, who had not passed by, who had gone 
North yesterday evening. 

She used to greet every passerby with a 
welcoming, friendly glance, and everyone, 
young and old, greeted her and called her 
‘* Mother.”’ It was said that her real name was 
Hao. 

For a long time after the fall of the town 
Mother didn’t go to Iv alley. But many of 
the townspeople lacked the courage to appear 
on the streets, and those who did hurried past 
so quickly that they did not notice Mother’s 
absence. Finally, one bright morning the old 
woman appeared in her usual place. But she 
no longer smiled at anyone, and her welcom- 
ing, friendly glance had disappeared. Out- 
wardly little seemed to have changed. People 
went about their business as usual—ricksha 
coolies pulled their rickshas, vegetable sellers 
sold their vegetables—but she did not dare to 
greet them. The boys and girls no longer ran 
to school singing cheerful songs. In spite of 
the bright sun, everything was sad and gloomy 
to the old woman. ’ i 

Mother had seen much during her sixty-odd 
years in this town, but never before had she 
felt so angry. She saw tanks drive through 
the streets, aeroplanes fly over the town, 
truckloads of boys and girls carried off to dig 
trenches under the flying bullets; and now 
grown men were being arrested for a reason 
that she did not know. 

She was completely illiterate, and what 
little knowledge she had touched only the 
simple things of life—food, clothing, shelter 
and perhaps most important, marriage. She 
didn’t understand the niceties of governmental 


affairs; but now she had learned to hate. The 
word Japan, previously unknown to her, was 
on everyone’s lips these days. She constantly 
heard it, and it made her heart shrink in fear. 
This foreign word, which had brought such 
sorrow, bred in Mother’s soul a feeling which 
she had never experienced before—anger. 
She was troubled by new thoughts, and began 
to understand that a person needed some- 
thing besides three meals a day. Now there 
were Japanese everywhere: they flew in the 
sky and drove all over the land. Certainly 
none of her ancestors had seen so many 
fires, so much death and destruction, as her 
old eyes had seen. 


The sentry, marching up and down in the 
neighbouring street, angered her especially. 
The long bayonet he always carried on the 
end of his rifle glittered coldly. He stamped 
about in his heavy leather boots as if afraid 
that the ground would suddenly: disappear 
under his feet. The old woman did not look 
at him. But his glittering bayonet and heavy 
footsteps hurt her breast. She could not 
understand why he was here and why no one 
drove him off. Not only did no one drive him 
off, but everyone who passed him tried to 
keep out of his way. And a few days later 
everyone started to bow respectfully to him. 
But the old woman did not suspect that an 
order had been issued instructing everyone to 
raise their hats to the sentries. 

*“Why do our boys stand for it?” she 
thought. ‘‘ Fvidently they’ve got no guts.” 
She was darning a sock and was angry. Now, 
Bere had a son, he would drive the sentry 
off ! 

She hated sitting at the entrance to Iv alley 
now, but could not leave: she still waited for 
someone to drive the soldier off. This someone 
would not be a hero with black beard and 
_red face, but an ordinary man like any of 

those who passed her here. 

And so she waited patiently although the 
hero never came. But she did not despair, 
and would quietly ask her customers, ‘‘ How 
are we getting on?” 

Those who could read told her all that was 
in the newspapers; how the next town had 
fallen, and how some other town had sur- 
rendered. But she was little interested in such 
news. She had never been in these towns, had 
not even heard of them. Only now was she 
beginning to realise how large her China was. 

““ Why don’t we kill them?” she would 
ask. ‘‘ Even though it was only one for a 
start.” And she would point her needle at the 
sentry in the main street. 

And they would warn 
“* Mother, be careful.’ 

‘““That soldier doesn’t understand things 
like we do,”’ she would answer, calmly. ‘‘ He’s 

-a devil,’ and then turn back to the needle- 
work in her old fingers. 


her, in panic, 


Good news came. The ricksha coolie Wan 
Heh told her of it one day when he brought 
her a pair of socks he had picked off a rubbish 
heap to mend. 

** Mother, this morning I was taking my 
ricksha to the Eastern Gate, but I couldn’t 
get past the Tower of the Four Directions. 
Soldiers had occupied the whole street and 
wouldn’t allow anyone past them. They say 
that two of our boys set fire to their motor car 
with bombs and killed five or six of them.” 
Wan Heh raised his right thumb to show how 
pleased he was. 

‘They didn’t catch any of them,” he 
added in a lower tone. ‘‘I was there after 
dinner again, but they still wouldn’t allow 
anyone to pass. They say the two boys ran 
into a butcher’s shop ‘and disappeared. 
Mother, think what brave people there must 
be in that shop to let them in.” 


Chinese Peasant Family. 
One of many drawings the artist made during a seven months’ journey through China, Burma, India, 
‘Syria, Palestine, Egypt, East Africa—a remarkable creative record of the impact of war on peoples who 
have hitherto been hardly aware of the existence of machine civilisation. 
An exhibition of Feliks Topolski’s work opens at the Wildenstein Gallery, 147 New Bond Street, W.1 
on February 2\st. 
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The old woman’s eyes, which had not 
smiled for so long, glowed happily. 

‘** Now that I’ve heard this, I want to help 
too,”’ she said firmly, and then, *‘ Don’t you 
believe me? ” 

‘* Why shouldn’t I believe you? If only I 
had a rifle I’d do the same myself. But don’t 
hurry too much, Mother. Once we find one 
daredevil, we’ll find dozens, hundreds, thous- 
ands !” 

‘* You know, in the fish market when they 
put gudgeons into the pots they put a couple 
of eels in along with them, too. Gudgeons are 
lazy and would lie in one place until they die. 
But eels are always on the move, and they 
make the gudgeons move. Those two boys 


are like eels. They move and everybody 
moves,” she said. ‘Tl wait. Perhaps 
to-morrow someone will come to kill that 
sentry.” And again she pointed her needle 
at the sentry in the main street. 

Next day the old woman came earlier than 
usual, but by noonday nothing had happened. 

**T’]l wait,” she thought. ‘“‘ Sooner or 
later he must come.” 

Just as she was finishing her work, a stranger 
came up to her. He had flashing eyes, a broad 
forehead and a pugnacious chin. He didn’t 
look like a poor man, but he held a pair of 
worn-out shoes in his hand. The old woman 
picked up her needle quickly but he stopped 
her. 

& 


** Don’t hurry,” he said. ‘‘ It'll be dark 
soon. I’ll come for them to-morrow. Are you 
going home?” he asked. ‘* Then, let's go 
together and I’ll carry your basket.” 

In Ivy alley the stranger asked quietly. 

** Is there a way out through one of these 
alley yards?” 

The old woman nodded 
stared intently at him. 

“*T know you,”’ she said. 

His eyes flashed. ‘* You know me? 
you’ve never seen me before.”* 

““You’re a good man,” she said, and 
smiled. ‘‘ I’ll tell you. In the tenth backyard 
there’s a wicket gate but its locked.” 

The man said nothing. The old woman 
went on quietly. 

** Right, then. I must know just when 
you'll come. I'll fix with the yard-kecper to 
leave the gate open.” 

‘* Why should you do that?” 

‘*Can’t you understand ? ’’ She chuckled. 
“* Are you a student ? ” 

He nodded his head. 

“* Then you should understand,” she said. 
Suddenly her face became very grave. “‘ Tell 
me what time to-morrow. I won’t give you 
away.” 

“*T’ll come at eight in the morning.” 

““ At the same time as Chisu Yun, the 
seller of apricot tea, comes round then? ” 

‘“*That’s right. When he comes the gate 
must be open.” 

“* Good.” 

** You guess what I’m going to do?” 

** Yes,” shesaid. ‘‘ And I want you to do it.” 

Next morning she came early. It seemed to 
her that she had been waiting a year before 
she heard, at last, the shrill vocie of Chisu Yun 
shouting ‘‘ Apricot tea !” 

Her hands shook. She glanced at the main 
street and saw the glittering bayonet. The 
tea seller came up to her, but she could not 
take her eyes off the bayonet. A dark shadow 
slipped out of the alley and disappeared 
behind some willows in the main street. A 
sudden shot was heard, and then another. 
The soldier fell. Whistles shrieked. The dark 
shadow slipped back into the alley Iv and 
disappeared. Soldiers rushed after it. 

Mother sat in her corner holding her breath. 
Finally, the soldiers came back. They had not 
caught anyone. The old woman breathed 
freely again, picked up her needle with 
trembling hands and started to darn a sock. 
But her heart was sick with anxiety. 

At the end of the day, a little before her 
usual time, she put her things into her basket 
and got ready to go home. Just then the 
student she had met yesterday came up to her. 
The old woman handed him the patched shoes. 
He squatted on his heels, and, while examining 
her work, asked her quietly: 

““Ts he dead or alive? ” 

She shook her head. 


“* He pretended to be dead,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
then he got up again.” 

“* We need grenades.’’ He took a dollar 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Share this with Li Wu,” 
he said. 

She brushed it aside. 

“* Keep it. I don’t need it. But if you get 
hold of a rifle give it to Wan Heh. He wants 
to do some work, too. What’s your name? ” 

** I have no name at present,” he said. He 
got up, put the shoes and money in his pocket, 
and added, ‘* And, perhaps, I never shall have 
one. Good-bye.” 

‘* Do a better job next time.” 

Next morning Mother again sat at the 
corner of Iv alley. She waited. . .. 


her head and 


But 


The three students met again. They 
discussed what they should do next time. 
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Opera in War-Time Naples 


by K. G. Cleveland 


theatre—no ordinary provincial play- 

house, but the great San Carlo Opera 
House in Naples, second only to La Scala 
in Milan as one of the world’s greatest Opera 
Houses. 

It was in 1737 that King Charles IIJ, a 
Bourbon, following the destruction of the St. 
Bartolemio Theatre by fire, commissioned 
Giovanni Medrano, a Brigadier in the army, 
to prepare the designs for a great new theatre. 
Their execution was entrusted to Angelo 
Carasale, a then famous architect. 

Carasale chose a site for the new theatre 
next to the Royal Palace, and _ building 
commenced in March, 1737. Two hundred 
and ninety days later the theatre was com- 
pleted and named after its founder. 

In 1816, when the season was at its height, 
the Opera House was reduced to ashes. King 
Ferdinando I entrusted Nicolini with the 
rebuilding and he completed the job (with 
the energy of Carasale) in seven months, 
which included forty das clearing away the 
debris left by the fire. The next important 
changes occurred in 1939, when the dressing 
rooms were re-designed and the first lavatories 
in the theatre’s history installed ! ! 

From the first, the S. Carlo season was 
attended not only by the Italian royal family, 
but by the royal families of all Europe, and 
they have heard the greatest of all the artists, 
including Patti, Bellincioni, Idalgo, the 
Barientos, Stagno, De Lucia, Caruso, Gigli 
and the Russian Fedor Scialapin. 


sk IS A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF A 


At the dawn of Fascism, on October 26th, ~ 


1922, Benito Mussolini used the stage of the 
S. Carlo to deliver his speech on the question: 
“* Monarchy or Republic?’ The march on 
Rome followed shortly afterwards. Sixteen 
years later the S. Carlo celebrated the visit 
of Adolf Hitler with a Gala Opera Season. 
Fascism did not get along with the Opera 
policy of those days, and Signor Ettore Ponno, 
Director of the Opera Company, has this to 
say about it:-— 

““It began slowly,” he says. ‘‘* First the 
Government wants the opera houses to play 
overtures from Wagner. This is not popular 
with the people, who do not like Wagner. 
About the only Wagner the Italians have a 
stomach for is Lohengrin or Tristan and Isolde, 
and they have not much stomach for these. 
They like the old Italian operas, particularly 
Tosca, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Il Trovatore 
and La Traviata. They will listen to French 
operas by Bizet. Outside of these they are not 
often pleased. So it happens, the Government, 
being good friends with the Germans, orders 
that the overture to the Valkyre be played. 
It is played and the people whistle as soon 
as they hear it. Next time a Wagner overture 
is played, not so many people come to the 
theatre.” 

The Italian may be completely submissive 
to his Government, according to Signor Ponno, 
but when it comes to opera he is outspoken 
and critical. In the old days, he recalled, an 
opera singer who “‘ hit a sour note,”’ no matter 
how good his previous reputation, received a 
shower of coins and a chorus of whistles from 
the audience. And when the Government, not 
content with foisting Wagner on the opera- 
goer, tried to put the new Fascist-composed 
operas on the stage, not even the endorsement 
of Mussolini could sell them. 

““That Mussolini,” says Signor Ponno. 
““He likes to play the violin. He asks the 


Italian to listen to an opera called La Fille 
du Roi by Adriano Lualdi, a Fascist. Then he 
encourages an opera called Liola by Giuseppe 
Mule, also a Fascist. For the Opera House 
Director it is impossible. The Government in 
Rome supplies the money and they must be 
produced. And they are produced, in Florence 
and Milan, in Rome and also in Germany.” 

What happened in Germany Signor Ponno 
can’t say, but in Italy, he recalls, the audience 
reacted to each of these operas “‘ like a stung 
bull.” They hooted and whistled and stamped 
their feet. The operas were quickly forgotten. 

‘* And that was not all,” says the new S. 
Carlo Director. ‘‘ That violin player who 
likes to make speeches from a balcony next 
encourages an opera called Cesare, and 
although it’s supposed to be about Julius 
Caesar, many people think it’s about the violin 
player himself. The music is by Francesco 
Malopiero and the libretto is supposedly by 
Giovacchino Forzano. Many people think 
that Forzano is Mussolini.”’ 

Cesare opened and closed in the Carlo 
Felice Theatre in Genoa, both events taking 
place on the same day, according to Signor 
Ponno, who doesn’t remember whether or 
not Il Duce was in the audience. The next 
Mussolini-endorsed opera was attended by 
Mussolini himself, who was evidently tired 
of having the populace disagree with his- 
operatic opinions. It was another product 
of Giuseppe Mule, who evidently couldn’t 
take a hint. Before the curtain rang up on™ 
La Zolfara in the Royal Theatre in Rome, 
Il Duce strode on to the stage, stuck out his 
chin and told the audience, which had 
thinned out since the early days of Fascism, 
that they were about to hear an opera which 
he, Mussolini, liked. “‘It is a good opera,” 
said Mussolini with considerable emphasis, 
before he took his seat. 

““ Tt was the worst opera I have ever heard,” 
says Signor Ponno. ‘“‘In the audience the 
people looked up at the Royal Box and then 
at the stage. And then they whistled. They 
didn’t whistle very loud, but they whistled 
just the same.” 

After the appearance of La Zolfara, opera 
collapsed in nearly all the big towns in Italy. 
The Government refused to support the opera, 
and the people refused to support the opera 
the Government wanted them to hear. 

At the S. Carlo in Naples, the curtain rang 
down in the middle of 1942 on a performance 
of Jl Trovatore, the last opera heard in Naples 
before the city fell to the Allies. 

So much for the past of this great theatre. 
What of the present ? 

On October Ist, 1943, the Allies marched 
into Naples, and early in November, Lieut. 
(now Captain) Peter Francis, R.A., an ack-ack 
gunner, was given the task of organising enter- 
tainment for British troops in Naples. 

Having taken over several small cinemas in 
the town and started the ball rolling, Peter 
Francis turned his attention to the S. Carlo, 
and on November 7th, the theatre was 
surveyed to ascertain what the possibilities 
were of opening it again. 

The Germans, during their occupation of 
Naples, had not used the Opera House, and 
when the doors were opened for the first time 
for over a year the sight was enough to 
break the heart of anyone who has any love 
at all for the theatre. The stage and dressing 
rooms had reteived bomb damage and several 
of the boxes in the sixth tier were unusable. 


The auditorium and boxes were thick with 
filth and rubbish and the red plush seats were 
piled high at the back of the theatre. 


_ Peter Francis said he could open the theatre 
in a week. A firm of local contractors cleared 
it; the front part of the badly damaged stage 
was found fit for use and a few of the shattered 
dressing rooms were repaired. 


The initial policy for entertainment in 
Naples was to get shows going as quickly as 
possible, no matter what they were or where 
they were presented. 

On Sunday, November 14th, all was ready 
for the opening on the following day. General 
Sir Ronald Adam, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., the Adjutant General, had consented 
to open the theatre at 14.30 hours on the 
Monday. A breakdown in the electricity 
supply deprived the theatre of light until 
14.25 hours, the exact time at which the 
General arrived. The theatre was officially 
opened at 14.40 and at five past three the 
curtain went up on the first performance, not 
with the grandeur of that first opening over 
two hundred years ago, but on an Italian 
revue called So This Is Naples complete, as 
one American reporter put it, ‘‘ with Italian 
dancers wearing brassiéres and G-strings, an 
Italian band playing the latest American and 
Italian popular successes in swing-time, and 
an Italian tenor singing ‘‘ Go Back to Sor- 
rento.” 

Sacrilege, you say—perhaps. But the theatre 
was alive again, and whilst this revue, fol- 
lowed by the R.A.F.’s Flying High and an 
Allied affair called The Road to Rome, was 
entertaining the troops Peter Francis was busy 
paving the way to achieve an ambition—to 
make the S. Carlo once more the home of 
opera and good music. 

The revues were just a ‘“‘ cover ”’ to fill the 

theatre with entertainment-starved troops 

whilst he hunted Naples for the members of 
the old Symphony Orchestra and the Opera 
Company. He found Franco Patane, one of 
Italy’s leading conductors, and the now 
famous S. Carlo Opera House Symphony 
Orchestra, with over sixty musicians, gave its 
first performance with Pina Esca, soprano, 
and Ettore Ponno, tenor, on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21st. 

When Peter Francis announced his intention 
of holding Symphony Concerts every Sunday, 
his friends laughed at him and said the troops 
would never stand for it. 

Five hours after the announcement of the 
first concert the entire house, of two thousand 
seats, had been sold out, and instead of giving 
one concert in their first week the orchestra 
had to give three. 

This was the beginning. Meanwhile, new 
sets, to replace ones that had been destroyed, 
were being built and painted for the operas 
which were by this time in rehearsal. Whilst 
this was going on further concerts of a different 
nature were being presented in the theatre 
and are worth mentioning. There was the 
Band of the Royal Tank Regiment with Nat 
Gonella, the Irish Guards Band and Waldini 
and his band. On Christmas Eve, Humphrey 
Bogart and a small company appeared and 
during the Christmas Day Concert, the S. 
Carlo was included in the B.B.C.’s round the 
world broadcast. 

On Sunday, December 26th, the Opera 
‘Season opened with La Bohéme, and continued 
for an indefinite period with Lucia di 
Lammermoor, La Traviata, The Barber of Seville, 
Tosca, and Rigoletto. Prices were within easy 
reach of everyone’s pocket. For the concerts, 
officers 2s. 6d., other ranks, Is., 6d. and 3d. 
For the operas, officers are charged 3s. 6d., 
other ranks 2s., Is. 6d., 1s. and 6d. 

Since the opening on November 15th, 1943, 
the Opera House has only been closed for 


‘ 


six days, for cleaning and rehearsals. 

The Opera Season and Symphony Concerts 
have run continuously except for two weeks 
when the Theatre accommodated the Irving 
Berlin show, This Is The Army. It is enough to 
say that the ‘‘ house full” boards have been 
displayed for 75 per cent. of the performances. 

At the present time opera is performed seven 
days a week—matinees, with additional even- 
ing performances’ of opera and ballet on 
Wednesday and Saturdays. The Symphony 
Concerts continue every Sunday evening with 
ever increasing popularity. 

Although the top-line artists are not 
available, praise must be given the present 
Opera Company at the S. Carlo for their 
exceptionally high standard of singing. Mem- 
bers of the company include Pina Esca, Ugo 
Savarese, Benvenuto Franci, Ettore Ponno 
and Italo Tajo (whose Mephistopholese in 
Faust is magnificent). Since the fall of Rome 
many other artists have become available. 

In addition to the operas already mentioned 
Madame Butterfly, Andrea Chenier, Cavallieria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Forza del Destino, 
Carmen, Aida, Bal Masque, L’Elixir d’ Amour 
and Girl of the Golden West have been sung. 

It would leave this record incomplete if I 
did not mention some of the celebrities who 
have appeared during this year as guest 
artists. In January, 1944, Pouishnoff played 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. | with the 
Symphony Orchestra. Just prior to that a 
concert was given by the twelve-year-old 
pianist Paola Spagnola, who prior to the war 
gave a series of concerts in New York. Lance 
Dossor has appeared and in July there was an 
unforgettable evening when that brightest of 
stars in the operatic constellation, Miss Lily 
Pons, sang, accompanied by the Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by André Kostellanetz. 
Since then John Barbirolli has conducted the 
Orchestra, and we have hopes for further 
personalities in the world of music to come 
and enrich this chapter in the history of the 
S. Carlo Opera House. 

There then is the concrete answer to those 
who said, ‘‘ The troops don’t want that sort 
of thing.”” The military ‘‘ population” of 
Naples is constantly changing, so it is not the 
same audience who pack the theatre month 
in month out, neither do the audiences go to 
the Opera merely because, like climbing 
Vesuvious whilst you are in Naples “‘ it is the 
thing to do.”? Over 480,000 men and women 
of the Allied Forces have (at the time of 
writing: October, 1944) passed through the 
doors of the S. Carlo since it has opened again. 

It would be a pity, indeed, if all the hard 
work that has been put in in Naples to bring 
good music and upera within the reach of 
all should be dubbed ‘‘ just a war-time 
venture.” 


Its popularity has been proved. May we 
have the same facilities and opportunities 
when we return to England. 


Constant LAMBERT, who has recently been 
conducting concerts for the Forces in Italy, 
wrote in the Radio Times of January 19th:— 

In Naples, at the famous San Carlo, 
there are not only two symphony 
concerts but eight performances of 
opera a week (a tough job for an able 
but overworked orchestra). And the 
opera is crowded every day with an 
audience many of whom are seeing 
grand opera for the first time but 
certainly not for the last. When the 
troops come back from Italy they will 
expect something more interesting, 
vital, and exciting than the average 
kind of entertainment offered to 
civilians in England during the war. 
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Elizabeth Gaskell 1810-1865 


by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


nineteenth century the fashion for visiting 

the poor must have seemed a godsend. 
Visiting the poor was woman’s work, it kept 
wives and daughters quiet, and as they 
visited with broth and blankets as well as 
with tracts it kept the poor quiet too. 

But things so seldom turn out as business 
men hope. Probably in the whole of creation 
there is not a more disappointed species than 
business men, something is always getting 
between them and their aspirations—a war 
or a peace, a pestilence or an act of parliament 
or a change in the weather. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century visiting the poor 
was showing the most disappointing results. 
The poor were no quieter, and even in 
prosperous society you could scarcely hear 
yourself add up, so many people were discusse 
ing the lot of the poor. For by visiting the 
poor you ultimately learn how the poor live, 
and having learned how they live you may 
begin to speculate why they do not live 
otherwise. Wives and daughters, instead of 
concentrating on the family mutton-chops, 
began to air their views on the absence of 
mutton-chops in other families, and too late, 
many stern business men must have wished 
to God they had followed their original 
inclination and lived as Mahometans. 

In 1849 the Manchester Guardian (guardian 
of laissez-faire and rugged business individual- 
ism) reviewed Mary Barton, A Tale of Manchester 
Life. It was a first novel, written by a Mrs. 
Gaskell, and the Manchester life it dealt 
with was of much the same kind as the 
Manchester life described by Friedrich Engels 
in his Condition of the Working-Class in 1844. 
The reviewer complained that the author 
showed a “‘ morbid sensibility to the condition 
of operatives,” and added that such sensibility 
had become fashionable among the gentry 
and aristocracy. Divide and Rule. Assuming 
that the operatives had money and schooling 
enough (leisure was easier come by in a time 
of standing-off and lock-outs) to read both 
book and review, the Manchester Guardian 
would safeguard them against any untimely 
enthusiasm for the book by reminding them 
that its writer belonged to the gentry. Four 
years earlier Disraeli had published Syéil, 
another example of morbid sensibility to the 
condition of operatives. The Industrial North, 
its privacy already invaded by factcry legisla- 
tion, had no mind to see its home life further 
broken up by the attention of novelists; and 
took to literary criticism. 

It needed no great discernment to see that 
Sybil was a dangerous book. It was indis- 
putably grounded on government reports and 
blucbooks, it was written in a style of steely 
sophistication, it attacked definite abuses, 
abuses already recognised as such. Moreover, 
it had the advantage of being written by a 
man, and a man who was already well-known. 
At first it seems surprising that Mary Barton, 
following it, should have created the hullabaloo 
it did create, the partisans for and against, 
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the solid critiques proving it economically 
unsound, the attacks on the accuracy of its 
dialect (superficial gentry again), the 
acclamations of writers so diverse as Carlyle 
and Landor. For Mary Barton was written by 
a woman, and a woman nobody knew about 
unless it might be the congregation of her 
husband who was a dissenting minister; and 
it was based on nothing more indisputable 
than the impressions of any woman who went 
about visiting the poor; and showed no 
interest in economic laws, did not indeed even 
appear to recognise how aweful they are, 
and how immutable, and at the same time 
how frail and how tittupy; and attacked no 
special abuses but only such commonplace 
things as poverty and subjection; and was 
written in a style so simple and natural that 
you would think the woman was talking 
rather than writing a book; and had a stagey 
plot, and abounded in deathbeds, and was 
sentimental; and finally was so shamelessly 
lacking in sophistication that it represented 
the workers of Manchester poor and care- 
worn and their employers rich and carefree 
. .. just like that, sans fagons, as one might say 
‘* the rose is red, the violet’s blue.” 

But for all these defects, the book was 
dangerous. The Tale of Manchester Life told 
the world nothing new about Manchester, but 
it showed the “‘ condition of operatives ”’ in a 
new light, transferred it from being a problem, 
a scandal, a distressing phenomenon of 
industrial progress, a state of affairs grossly 
exaggerated, to something in real life. Even 
in her first novel Elizabeth Gaskell had found 
her feet as an artist, and was armoured in the 
artist’s essential limitations. She did not 
harangue or argue. She attacked no abuses, 
she preached no remedies, she supplied no 
answers, she barely questioned. She presented 
her characters and told their story. 

In all her writings Elizabeth Gaskell has, 
to a high degree, this power of ‘‘ presenta- 
tion.”” She writes very much as Vermeer 
painted, with the same unemphatic sensibility 
to detail, the same mixture of coolness and 
intimacy. This Vermeer-like quality of pure 
and scrupulous verisimilitude is most fre- 
quently admired in her later work, in such 
things as Cousin Phyllis, where it gives both 
radiance and realism (like the light and 
stiffening of a delicate frost) to pastoral scenes 
and characters. In Mary Barton the method 
of Vermeer is applied to scenes of squalor 
and misery, to the starvelings and criminals of 
want. There is such devastating persuasion 
in the manner of her writing that the faults 
of matter drop into insignificance. Critics of 
her own day proved that she understood 
nothing about economic problems, but they 
could not dispute her presentation of cold 
and hunger. Later readers have with justifica- 
tion fallen foul of some terrible outbursts of 
refinement and nimini-pimini; but her 
power of narrative keeps them reading never- 
theless. She was unjust, said the Manchester 
School, to employers; she took no account 


of their feelings, for employers also live by 
trade and feel its fluctuations. She should not 
address herself so often, say we, to the gallery; 
and I daresay the stricter Trades Unionists 
may ‘deplore her morbid sensibility to the 
condition of black-legs. Any one, in fact, may 
pick a hole in Mary Barton. But it is not so 
easy to demolish Elizabeth Gaskell, who to 
this day gives her testimony against the 
oppressors of the poor. She is one of those 
maddening witnesses, the despair of cross- 
examining counsel, who may be made to lcok 
a fool but who can by no means be made to 
look a liar. 

Yet I suppose to a reader of to-day Elizabeth 
Gaskell might look a hypocrite, for her testi- 
mony is preceded by an unqualified and 
unquestioning kissing of the book. To us it is 
embarrassing to find working-class characters 
expressing so much Christian resignation, and 
the author who so represents them is bound 
to arouse our suspicion. But if we are to form 
a balanced appreciation of English nineteenth 
century literature we have got to realise that 
religion was part of everyday life and feeling. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


Granted that men and women believed in 
heaven, it is not surprising that pie in the sky 
consolations should be real, and hopefully 
dwelt upon; nor is there any reason to suspect 
the good faith of writers who show them as 
doing so. 

How deeply religion had penetrated into 
English society is reflected in one of Elizabeth 
Gaskell’s letters to her American friend, 
Charles E. Norton. Her daughters, she 
writes, are amiable, intelligent, domesticated, 
everything she could wish them to be. But 
she doubts if they will find husbands, for 
they have been brought up as Unitarians. 
If the Misses Gaskell were unlikely to find 
husbands, what tolerance might be expected 
for a young woman with a baby but no 
wedding ring? Having written Mary Barton, 
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Elizabeth Gaskell, with her feminine knack for 
being irritating, made the heroine of her next 
novel, Ruth, such a young woman, and had 
the additional vexatiousness to represent 
other characters in the book, characters 
undeniably good and virtuous, as not merely 
compassionating Ruth but positively respect- 
ing her. Just as in Mary Barton an effort of 
historical imagination is needed to swallow 
the piety, if Ruth is to be read with intelligence 
the reader must bear in mind the Victorian 
rancour against the lost maidenhead, the 
mixture of religious feeling and property sense 
with which society regarded the fallen woman, 
as householders might regard a plate-chest 
which had deliberately thrown itself into the 
embraces of a burglar. The blind panic 
with which the Victorian novelists approached 
the magdalen only reflects the spirit of their 
day. Irresistibly drawn to the subject (Vic- 
torian novels have a notably higher proportion 
of magdalens than our own), they founder on 
it, submerging in a welter of false sentiment 
and defeatist prudery. And in the Esther of 
Mary Barton Elizabeth Gaskell must herself 
be counted among the shipwrecked. 


But in her second novel she steers a deliber- 
ate course, sails full-set, and does not sink. 
The result is a Victorian Clarissa. Where 
Richardson asserted that a young lady may 
lose her maidenhead and remain a noble 
character, Elizabeth Gaskell, in a century 
that was using the word sociological, places 
her heroine much lower in the social scale 
(the virtue of Richardson’s low-born Pamela 
had to be guaranteed by ultimate marriage), 
and asserts that a young woman may lose her 
maidenhead and remain a good member of 
society. The assertion was then sufficiently 
remarkable, but much moreso was the coolness 
of the tone in which it was made, the writer’s 
opinionated refusal to comply with a con- 
temporary hysteria, and lose her head. 

All accounts of Elizabeth Gaskell, and her 
own letters, show her as an amiable, unself- 
conscious character, with (in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase) ‘‘ a bottom of good sense,” and such 
a liberal interest in her fellow men that she 
could be equally appreciative of Charlotte 
Bronté and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. She was 
handsome, likeable, and probably a trifle 
domineering, as the amiable and unself- 
conscious can so easily be; and except for 
some purely practical tempers about the 
difficulties of enlarging or curtailing stories to 
fit into the requirements of editors, she seems 
to have written as easily as a bird sings. But 
the slightest acquaintance with a canary is 
enough to teach one that there is nothing 
more headstrong than a singing-bird; and 
all Elizabeth Gaskell’s books indicate self-will 
and obstinacy of a high order. 


Just as she obviously wrote with pleasure, 
she wrote to please herself. To please herself 
she complied with canons of behaviour which 
she approved; she wrote modestly, and with 
decorum; but modestly, and decorously, with 
all the grace of her admirable style, with all 
the charm of an amiable character, she had 
her will and said her say—whether about 
Manchester life, or the lives of the Brontés, or 
how a young man of exemplary Christian 
character can combine the vilest of behaviour 
with the best of motives if jealousy blows him 
that way—as it blows Philip in Syluia’s Lovers; 
whether, as in Ruth, she chooses a painful 
subject, or whether a painless one, as in 
Cranford. 

Unfortunate Cranford! So swamped in 
undiscriminating admiration, so be-devilled 
as a bijou classic and the tea-shop’s sweet- 
heart... of all Elizabeth Gaskell’s writings 
it is Cranford that has suffered most from the 
course of time. But if one recalls Victorian 


humorists, and their public’s conviction of 
the essential contemptibility of old women 
who had not lost their maidenheads, Cranford 
too begins to show signs of an independent 
judgment. 

Elizabeth Gaskell is the quietest of. the 
Victorian novelists; and that, speaking of a 
period when writers habitually wrote at the 
top of their voices, is perhaps putting it too 
mildly. She was absolutely quiet, even in her 
passages of drama and strong emotion she 
retains a tone of conversation. But though 
the tone is always under control and ladylike, 
the enunciation is distinct. And though she 
was not a deep thinker, she was a clear feeler. 
She knew her own heart. People who know 
their own hearts (women, perhaps, especially) 
are quite as subversive as people who know 
their own minds; and it is curious to note how 
piously the essential heart of Elizabeth Gaskell 
has been overlaid by critics, biographers, and 
admirers. First, she knew nothing of econo- 
mics; later, she never advocated anything in 
the least revolutionary, and the inexperience 
of Mary Barton was atoned for by her subse- 
quent Manchester novel North and South, in 
which the hero was a good manufacturer (it 
is questionable if North and South was intended 
as an atonement; if it were, it is a very 
Parthian atonement); finally, she wrote that 
charming thing, Cranford. And it is undeniable: 
Cranford is charming, Elizabeth Gaskell is 


uninterested in economics, she advocates 
nothing more revolutionary than better 
housing, factory canteens, allowing the 


unmarried mother an opportunity to keep 
her child. What is there here to be alarmed 
about ? 

Nothing; only Elizabeth Gaskell, knowing 
her own heart. She was so sensitive to criticism 
that after the first hullabaloo over Mary 
Barton she used to leave England whenever a 
book of hers was about to be published. But 
this is susceptible to two interpretations. It 
might have been the natural womanly shrink- 
ing from publicity that a Victorian lady would 
properly feel. It might also have been a 
headstrong character’s intolerance to contra- 
diction. In either case, she presently came back 
to Manchester and began another book. 
With one exception; she was slow to recover 
from the attack on her Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
Here, since she had dealt with living people, 
the hullabaloo was sharpened by threats of 
libel actions, and she returned to find that 
due retractations had been made on her 
behalf without her concurrence. ‘‘ J found 
trouble enough awaiting me from the publication 
of my life of C.B. or rather not ‘ awaiting ’ me, but 
Settled without me: settled for the best, all things 
considered, I am sure. Well! We won’t speak 
any more of that.” 

She sulked for five years after. And this 
also is susceptible to two interpretations. The 
ambiguity remains, and was perhaps inherent 
in the character where woman and writer 
were so naturally and _ un-selfconsciously 
mingled. Amiable and high-minded, stub- 
born and self-willed, she is not more ambigu- 
ous than the term Victorian, which suggests, to 
some, crinolines, to others, Chartism. But 
there is no ambiguity about her heart, nor 
about the sensibility, qualified as morbid, the 
persistent Vermeer-like consideration of all 
sorts and conditions of men which made her 
end the trial scene in Mary Barton (when the 
hero is acquitted of murder, the heroine 
justified, the excitement of the plot con- 
cluded) with that characteristic backward 
glance on the “‘ sad condition of humanity ”’: 
** Here, make yourself scarce! I should think 
youd be glad to get out of that!” exclaimed the 
gaoler, as he brought up another livid prisoner, 
from out whose eyes came the anxiety which he 
would not allow any other feature to display.” 
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Romain 
Rolland: 


Interpreter of Music 


by H. G. Sear 


Y THE DEATH OF ROMAIN ROLILAND ON 

January 2nd, the world has lost a great 

interpreter of music. More than that, a 
great man. He represented the revolutionary 
spirit of France. In my mind he is inevitably 
associated with two other great figures: Tolstoi, 
who stood for the real soul of Russia when it 
was all but dominated by a corrupt church; 
and Havelock Ellis, who symbolised the 
sanity of England when it was well nigh 
enshrouded in a false Victorian propriety. 

But how would such things find expression 
in the work of a musicologist? For pre- 
eminently Rolland was that, his many novels 
and dramas notwithstanding. For all his 
profound knowledge of music he was never 
satisfied to appraise the works that came under 
his examination by purely musical standards. 
Mere analysis he would have considered 
futile. He could: no more isolate a musical 
theme from its context or a musical composi- 
tion from its creator than he could detach a 
composer from the fellowship of men. Always 
he sought essential human values and always 
he regarded an art work as the living breath 
of humanity. 

It is this fact that makes his comparatively 
slender books on Handel and Beethoven two 
of the most valuable studies we have. And it 
is this that led him to amplify and expound 
the workings of creative genius in the many 
volumes of Jean Christophe. 

This humanism of his sharpened his musical 
perception to a wonderful degree. Let us 
consider his views on Richard Strauss as an 
instance of this. But first it must be made 
clear that he was warmly receptive to German 
music; indeed, his own countrymen have 
been known to call him Germanophile. What 
reading he required in order to write his books 
on Handel, Beethoven and Hugo Wolf did 
not confine itself to musical sources. That 
would have been too narrow for Rolland. He 
absorbed the history of the German people 
and probed their spirit. He fathomed their 
curious craving for a hero whom they could 
follow blindly and noted that if this were left 
uncorrected ,by down-to-earth requirements 
it could easily lead to the philosophy of the 
super-man.* Thus he observes Beethoven’s 
hero-worship, but reflects that Beethoven saw 
himself as servant, not master, of the people, 
composing music that would in time be 
understood by the people. In Beethoven, no 
scorn for the masses; scorn only for the 
pretentious, the sycophantic; no exaltation 
of self-importance, but a careful estimate of 
self-worth. 

And in forming his opinion of Strauss he 
was not content to spring from Beethoven to 


* “© These heroes (Strauss’s, Nietzsche’s) renounce their 
victories in disgust and despair, or with a resignation that 
is sadder still. It was not t}us that Beethoven overcame 
his sorrows. His work is the triumph of a conquered 
hero; that of Strauss is the defeat of a conquering hero. 

. and so we get all this display of superhuman will, 
and the end is only ‘ My desire is gone !’” 

Romain Rolland: Richard Strauss. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND, who gave unstinted support to the organisation of the 
struggle against war and fascism, with MAXIM GoRKI, during an International 
Conference of Writers in the Soviet Union. 


Strauss although he placed the latter in the 
direct line of succession. No, he must needs 
follow the development of the German people, 
of whom both men were co-partners, according 
to their lights. So, as he studies the music of 
Strauss, as he studies Strauss himself, as he 
studies the Germans, where many another 
critic, his mind focussed exclusively upon the 
notes, sees only the surpassing craftsman, 
Rolland already perceives the germs of decay, 
the intimation of sterility; is able, indeed, to 
apprehend Strauss’s musical genius, but sees 
egotism, scorn, cynicism, encroaching upon 
creative genius. 

Both Strauss and Wagner, thinks Rolland, 
possess minds filled with heroic thoughts; 
and he freely grants that Strauss is capable of 
creating a hero. With the tone-poems Don 
Juan and Death and Transfiguration to his 
credit, works fraught with dramatic power, 
Strauss proceeded to compose his opera 
Guniram. This work contains a good deal of 
autobiographical interest, and it is here that 
Rolland seems to find the first hint of Strauss 
being divided against himself. Against his 
better nature, as it were, he departs from his 
own original libretto and inserts a scene which 
depicts the ‘‘proud awakening of individualism, 
the powerful expression of the super-man.. . 
a stormy affirmation of the will.” 

But the production of Guntram being long 
delayed, the music being judged impossible to 
perform, Strauss allowed himself to become 
deeply embittered. It was not for anyone to 
question the nature of his art, still less for 
himself to modify it. From that moment 
Rolland claims to detect ‘‘a soul which grew 
daily prouder and more scornful.” Strauss 
railed against the theatre-going public as 
miserable seekers after pleasure and turned 
once more to the composition of symphonic 
tone-poems, which, under his hand, were to 
become more and more dramatic. Mark that 
his essential genius was towards drama and 
mark that lack of immediate recognition 
accorded to his first opera filled him with 
disdain. Now, in Till Eulenspiegel, perhaps 


the greatest favourite amongst his symphonic 
works, his ‘‘ disdain is yet only expressed by 
witty bantering which scoffs at the world’s © 
conventions.”” But in Thus Spake Zoroaster 
(after Nietzsche), Strauss “‘ protects his own 
liberty in face of Nietzsche’s.” Recall the 
story of the work: a man seeks ultimate 
truth; exhausted, he seeks the solace of 
religion and then, in revolt, resorts to indul- 
gence of his passion; weary to death he turns 
to science, but, finding this too searching, he 
declares that nothing is left but laughter. It is 
an important work. Rolland says that it 
shows the progress of scornful individualism in 
Strauss; and he quotes Nietzsche’s poem: 
“* The spirit that hates the dogs of the populace 
and all that abortive and gloomy breed; the 
shout of wild laughter that dances like a 
tempest as gaily on marshes and sadness as it 
does in meadows.” Already in the next work 
that spirit laughs at idealism. In the succeeding 
symphony The Life of a Hero, the hero is 
himself, Strauss, a hero fighting his enemies. 
Rolland the musician values the masterly 
composition here; but Rolland the humanist 
detects the weariness that creeps in towards 
the end. Rolland the musician is aware of the 
reflection of Beethoven in this work; but 
Rolland the humanist notes also ‘‘ the cutting 
scorn and a mischievous laughter that are 
never heard in Beethoven. There is, in fact, 
little kindness in Strauss’s work; it is the 
work of a disdainful hero.” 

Let Rolland sum up for himself in a charac- 
teristic passage: 

**Let us consider this hero. He is an 
idealist with unbounded faith in the power 
of the mind and the liberating virtue of art. 
This idealism is at first religious, as in Death 
and Transfiguration and tender and com- 
passionate as a woman, and full of youthful 
illusions, as in Guntram. Then it becomes 
vexed and indignant with the baseness of 
the world and the difficulties it encounters. Its 
scorn increases, and becomes sarcastic (Till 
Eulenspiegel); it is exasperated with years of 
conflict, and, in increasing bitterness, develops 


into a contemptuous heroism. How Strauss’s 
jaugh whips and stings us in Koroaster f 
‘How his will bruises and cuts us in Helden- 
leben | Now that he has proved this power by 
victory, his pride knows no limit, he is elated 
and is unable to see that his lofty visions have 
become realities. But the people whose spirit 
he reflects see it. There are germs of morbidity 
in Germany to-day, a frenzy of pride, a belief 
in self, and a scorn for others that recalls 
France in the seventeenth century. ‘ Germany 
possesses the world’ calmly say ‘he prints 
displayed in the shop windows in Berlin. 
But when one arrives at this point the mind 
becomes delirious. All genius is raving mad if 
it comes to that; but Beethoven’s madness 
concentrated itself in himself and imagined 
things for his own enjoyment. The genius of 
many contemporary German aartists is an 
aggressive thing, and is characterised by its 
destructive antagonism. The idealist who 
“possesses the world’ is liable to dizziness. 


He was made to rule over an interior world. 
The splendour of the external images that he 
is called upon to govern dazzles him; and, 
like Caesar, he goes astray. Germany had 
hardly attained the position of empire of the 
world when she found Nietzsche’s voice and 
that of the deluded artists of the Deutches 
Theater. Now there is the grandiose music of 
Richard Strauss. _ 

““ What is all this fury leading to? What 
does all this heroism aspire to? The force of 
will, bitter and strained, grows faint when it 
has reached its goal, or even before that. It 
does not know what to do with its victory. It 
disdains it, does not believe in it, or grows 
tired of it.” 

That was written in 1899. What Rolland 
discovered then many critics have learned for 
themselves since. Musical historians to-day 
would scarcely hesitate to declare that the 
once so promising, almost overwhelming 


not in unproductiveness. Yet the question 
may still be posed: But is Rolland’s work 
valid as criticism of music? Rolland was 
amongst the first to insist that, all question of 
programmatic content apart, the music of 
Strauss stood on its own feet as music. No 
one has greatly added to his estimate. But no 
one would contend that that is the whole of 
Strauss. We are forced to take his spirit 
into consideration; he has declared his 
meaning in so many words; _ expositions 
have been printed. In his case it would be 
folly to assess the music without reference to 
the man. And it was Rolland’s humanism 
as well as his technical erudition that made 
him a great critic. He knew that music is a 
matter of hearer as well as creator. If great 
music is to be made, the composer must 
measure its impact upon an audience. Rol- 
land’s own. revolutionary dramas he counted 
a failure unless his audience rose at the 


career of Strauss has ended in sterility though 


TWO LIVES 
by Geoffrey Matthews 


I 


Poor Hamburg trickled away in smutty dock-water 
From his pure talling limbs; soon at sixteen 

He hit a communist and broke his teeth; later, 
Noticing his Nordic skull and Aryan skin, 


His father sent him south to Harz. Trapped 

In the encircling mountains, he wore tight 

Jackboots, bullied the little boys, and against the map 
Pitted like a star, marched many miles by night. 


Long-legged for war, he would grow rich as those 
Who robbed the wizard in the German tale, 
Striding like Odin. Sandburn his tread 


Tempered in Africa; he picked up for a prize, 
Killing his man at Kiev, a schoolgirl’s shawl, 
A fistful of charred straw and an echo in the wood. 


II 


His mother with her gentleness hushed down 

Loud London: he was delicate, spined from parings 
Of an earlier three. Son of a Viking’s son ‘ 
(Whom the gods bored, to axe and plunder preferring 


The girlish corn of East Anglia) he strayed to worship 
Stocks, stones, flowers, wind—effeminate things. 
At school, the physical punch of human kinship 


Doubled him up; tears dropped on his weak handwriting. 


Warmed by the torch of the poor, his wish for equality 
Quickened his blood; he joined the rebel party, 
Still kind and candle-timid. When war came 


He guessed the difference between fright and pity _ 
And burned with anger. He went to Germany and lit 
A little darkness, piling the towns with flames. 


SONG FOR 1945 
by Palmer Thompson 


Come, make your mind up, friend, make up your mind. 


The fiery earth is turning once again 
And fires are kindling in the bones of men. 
Make up your mind, man, or get left behind. 


Get up, man, stand up, stand, you Englishman ! 
Oh yes, I know once more the juggler sun 

Will toss about the star we stand upon; 

Earth will behave as it has always done,— 


And yet whatever the huge heavens do, 


_ Whether the night runs white or day brains black, 


Never an age of turning will bring back 
This time which history has brought us to. 


So make your mind up, man, go shake your head. 
We have less time to spend while you decide 
Than the moon spends in gathering the tide. 

For men are marching, men are lying dead 


About us, brother, lying dead to-night. 

And while the rich sit diceing for the poor 

A wind from Europe batters at the door. 

Get up, man, stand up, rouse yourself to fight, 


For if you join us now we'll never stop. 
Have done with talking. It is getting late,— 
The sun drags time around and will not wait. 
Get into step, friend, get yourself in step ! 


IN ENGLAND 
by Geoffrey Matthews 


Covering the summer with a lazy sleeve 

I saw a man hanged from an apple-stem, 
A history student sold like a Roman slave, 
A Jew-boy cooked in superheated steam. 


From earliest years, battle was mixed with grace. 


Each continent, each person, and each day 
Has struggled upward from uneasy peace 
Saying, this is my life, this I must do. 


Since I looked up, the earth seems to forget 

It ever lived but to endure this war. 

Apples are bloodstained, and the autumn wheat 
Hisses like gas in the trucks of Krasnodar. 


climax, actually forming part of his climax. 
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Chess Is Also An Art 


by William Winter 


N ORDER TO UNDERSTAND THE FASCINATION 
which chess has always possessed for 
cultured minds it is necessary to realise 

wherein it differs from all other forms of 
intellectual exercise. 

The difference lies in the fact that chess, at 
any rate in its higher forms, is at one and the 
same time a game, a science and an art. It is 
a game in as far as it is a contest between two 
brains endeavouring to out-manoeuvre one 
another; it is a science in the sense that 
correct methods of play are governed by 
certain rules formulated as a result of investiga- 
tion and experience which collectively con- 
stitute the theory of chess. These rules, 
though subject to constant modification, are 
clearly defined, and in the end game positions 
can be calculated with mathematical precision. 
Finally, chess is an art in as much as each 
game is a distinct entity created by the 
imagination of the players and as capable of 
preservation as a book, a painting or a poem. 
A great chess game will never die as long as 
chess exists and, in a chess player, arouses the 
same emotions as any other great work of art. 


ost of us take ‘the chemist’ 
for granted. We go to him for 
advice and always receive kindly, 


skilled, attention; we take the 
doctor’s prescription to him, 
knowing that it will be accurately 
dispensed. This faith in the 
chemist is fully justified, for he 
is a highly trained expert and 
a Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. He is a most important 
part of the country’s health 
organisation. As an expert he 
knows the value of the preparations 
which he sells over the counter. 


For more than forty years 
Chemists have recommended 


CUTHYMOL 


TOOTH PASTE 
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It is not certain when chess was first intro- 
duced into Europe but it was certainly 
popular in feudal times. An early woodcut 
depicts an enraged loser in the act of braining 
his opponent with the board; Boccaccio’s 
elegants found it a pleasant pastime between 
tales, and the second book printed by Caxton 
was a treatise on chess. 

Modern scientific chess as we know it, 
however, can be said to have commenced with 
the bourgeois revolution, and indeed it is very 
interesting to note how the development of 
chess theory and practice has corresponded 
with the general process of social change. 

Up to the time of the French Revolution 
chess was quite naturally the preserve of kings, 
courtiers and the higher ranks of the clergy. 
Typical were Ruy Lopez, afterwards Bishop of 
Seville, and his rival, the representative of the 
Valois court, whose match in the presence of 
King Philip the Second of Spain forms the 
subject of a famous painting.* 

Of the skill of those priestly exponents we 
can form no opinion as their games have not 
seen the light of day,* but royal players do not 
appear to have shown any marked degree of 
ability. Charles XII of Sweden, for example, 
who believed that it was the duty of a king to 
perform in person the tasks of a general and a 
common trooper, attempted to apply this 
principle to the chess board. He thought that 
the king should do all the work and marched 
it out into the centre of the board in the very 
early stages, usually with unfortunate results. 

The French Revolution saw a tremendous 
resurgence of chess. The first great chess 
theorist was Philidor, who recognised the then 
revolutionary truth that all games must be 
built up on the play of the pawns. ‘‘ Les 
pions sont l’4me d’echecs.’’ (Pawns are the 
soul of chess.) 

In chess as well as on the larger field the 
common man was coming into his own. 
Philidor’s successors were pure ‘‘ Romantics.” 
To them the objective of the game was an 
early attack on the hostile king; if accompan- 
ied by spectacular sacrifices, so much the 
better. This school produced games (the 
*“ Immortal,” the ‘‘ Evergreen,” etc.) which 
even to-day bring a thrill to the heart of 
every chess player, but it did little to improve 
our knowledge of the scientific possibilities. 

Paul Morphy in 1858 brought a refreshing 
touch of realism from the New World and for 
two years carried all before him. It is a 
common mistake to suppose that Morphy 
was a “‘ brilliant” player. Against first class 
opponents he won only two games which 
come into the category of ‘‘ brilliancies.”? He 
owed his invincibility to his coldly logical 
reasoning, his capacity for visualisation of a 
situation as a whole, and his consummate 
mastery of endings. 

Before Morphy, however, the centre of 


chess activity had gravitated from Paris to 
London. 


* It is believed that these games are still extant in the 
archives of Madrid. Permission to search was granted 
to some chess enthusiasts by the Republican Government, 


but before anything could be done the fascist rebellion 
intervened. ; 


It is noteworthy that after ’48 French chess 
fell into almost complete dissolution. The 
dreary days of the Empire and the Third 
Republic did not produce a single indigenous 
chess master. In London the ranks of the 
native players were reinforced by a large 
number of foreign refugees from the savage 
reaction of the mid-nineteenth century, and in 
the comparative stability of Victorian England 
the scientific side of chess was steadily devel- 
oped. This was the era of “‘ positional ” play, 
and the game tended continuously away from 
the ‘‘ Romantic” to the severely practical. 
Efficiency rather than beauty was the order 
of the day. 


The High Priest of the ‘‘ New Order ”’ was 
Steinitz, who, starting as a ‘‘ Romantic ” and 
always capable of rare brilliancy on occasions, 
deliberately set out to exalt the scientific over 
the purely aesthetic side of chess. It was 
Steinitz who stated that the proper objective 
for attack was not the king, but the quecn’s 
knight’s pawn. 

The remark of one of his rivals that ‘‘ Stein- 
itz plays chess like a man stealing sheep ”’ 
was singularly unjust. His work was of 
inestimable value, and without his scientific 
groundwork it is possible the game would 
have degenerated into a frivolous pastime 
unworthy of the attention of serious men, but 
there is no doubt that the technical perfection 
which he inculcated into his disciples led to an 
era of dullness. 


In the period before the last. war there was 
even a danger that technical skill had reached 
such a point that chess would meet the fate of 
draughts, in which, out of a championsnip 
match of 50 games, 49 were drawn. 


So real was the danger that Capablanca and 
others made various suggestions for introduc- 
ing variety by increasing the size of the board, 
altering the initial position of the pieces, etc. 


Happily none of this was needed. In the 
years following the war, again a revolutionary 
period be it observed, a new style came into, 
being. The openings, which had sunk into a 
groove, were revolutionised by such chess 
thinkers as Reti and Niemzovitsch with the 
result that while still retaining the scientific 
principles of the ‘‘ Steinitzians ”’ as a ground- 
work, it was found possible to recover the 
aesthetic joys of the ‘‘ Romantic ”’ school. 


In this work the chess players of the Soviet 
Union soon took the lead. Their theoretical 
researches have disclosed possibilities in the 
openings undreamt of hitherto and _ their 
whole play exhibits a burning desire to make 
each game a thing of beauty in itself. Intense 
curiosity marks the Russian players’ attitude 
towards chess. To them a principle is not 
something to be slavishly followed, but an 
object of study, and if possible, of improve- 
ment. 

Thus the chess pendulum has swung its fulk 
circle—from romantic to scientific to romance 
plus science. 


Perhaps it is natural that chess should appeal 
particularly to the workers of the Soviet 
Union in as much as the type of reasoning 
necessary to success is primarily dialectic 
reasoning. In every position the potential 
movements of every piece must be conditioned 
by those of every other piece, both one’s own 
and the opponent’s; the possibilities of every 
square must be reckoned in view of its relation 
to the entire board. 


From beginning to end the game is a 
continuous changing process which leads (or 


at Teast should lead) inexorably to the desired 
end. 


This conception of change, this proceeding 
from step to step is the essence of good chess. 
It is impossible to stand still. Every move 


must be succeeded by another which will 
alter the position either for better or worse. 
The moves of the pieces, too, contain many 
dialectic examples. The pawn marching step 
by step up the board until it takes the qualita- 
tive leap to the eighth square which transforms 
it from the weakest to the most powerful 
piece on the board; the opposed characteris- 
tics of the king, in the beginning solely the 
object of protection, in the endgame the 
strongest attacking picce; similar ‘‘ oppo- 
sites? in the queen, which is described by 
Lasker as ‘‘the weakest of all the- pieces 
because it has to run away from all the 
others.” 

Incidentally this and other philosophical 
reflections in Lasker’s chess writings were 
probably responsible for the fact that they 
occupied an honourable place in Hitler’s 
general holocaust of culture. 


Whatever the reasons, chess has developed 
in the Soviet Union to an extent which would 
be called miraculous if we did not know there 
is nothing miraculous in the achievements of 
a great people freed. The competitors in the 

championship of the All-Russian Trades 
Unions number hundreds of thousands. The 
game is taught in all the higher grade schools 
and universities, and forms part of the curricu- 
lum of training of Red Army officers and men. 

In great international tournaments the 
leading Soviet masters have proved them- 
selves at least equal to the best, and in the 
originality and depth of their theoretical 
research they are beyond compare. 

Even the war has not stayed Soviet chess 
activities. Great tournaments have been 
played within sound of the fascist guns and the 
various championships appear to have pro- 
ceeded almost normally. Almost, but not 
quite; chess has made its sacrifices in the fight 
to save civilisation and some of the most 
honoured masters live to-day only in their 
games. 

The future for chess is a bright one. America 
as well as Russia has continued its chess 
activities throughout the war and the final 
defeat of the fascist enemy will certainly be 
followed by a world-wide resurgence of chess. 

What part will England play ? It is difficult 
to say. As we have seen, England was once 
the centre of world chess, but, during the 
present century, the game, although played 
more widely than ever before, seems to have 
fallen into a rut. It is many years since Eng- 
land has produced a player seriously con- 
sidered as a challenger for the world champion- 
ship. 

If this is to be changed there is only one 
way. Chess must throw aside its present 
qniddle class associations and endeavour to 
cast its spell over the people as a whole. There 
are many ways in which this can be assisted 
by those interested in widening the sphere of 
this form of artistic expression, but it must be 
remembered that it is only good chess that 
can be regarded as an art. Bad chess, such as 
before the war was played in Lyon’s coftee 
houses, is merely a form of tiddleywinks. Good 
chess requires teachers, and if working class 
organisations wish good chess to spread they 
must provide the facilities for such teachers. 
Is it beyond the bounds of possibility that the 
Board of Education might provide such facili- 
ties in all secondary schools ? 

If this comes about, if the working class 
takes up the game with one-tenth of the 
enthusiasm shown in Russia, there can be no 
doubt that England is capable of playing a 
prominent part in the activities of the future. 
If not, it is to be feared that we will have to 


occupy a very minor place. 


WituiaM WINTER has been twice winner of the 
Open Chess Championship of Great Britain. 


Artists Filmed at Work 


OUT OF CHAOS. Two Cities Films. 


Reviewed by Morris Kestelman 


interest. It deals with the work of war- 

artists, but what makes it so stimulating 
(and provocative) is not only the vivid way 
in which paintings are related to various 
aspects of the war, but that an attempt is 
made to offer interpretations of selected works. 
Indeed, it soon becomes evident that a main 
object of the film is to stimulate popular 
understanding of modern art: more pre- 


"Line IS A FILM OF QUITE EXCEPTIONAL 


Graham Sutherland sketching in a slone-quarry. 


cisely, the kind of modern art usually quoted 
in inverted commas by those who dislike it. 
A highly interesting experiment ! But what- 
ever views one may hold on the works shown, 
it would be hard to deny that the problem is 
approached with freshness, intimacy, and 
with a real desire to meet the perplexities of 
the average man. 

The film opens with a scene which would 
have been most unfamiliar six years ago— 
crowds of people thronging the National 
Gallery to gaze at pictures. What sort of 
people are they, and what is the attraction ? 
They are the ordinary man and woman at the 
War Artists’ Exhibition. How has this come 
about? The Director of the Gallery, Sir 
Kenneth Clark, appears in person to explain, 
that when war broke out, an enlightened 
Government, desirous of preserving living 
records of the national sufferings and achieve- 
ments, decided to commission artists for this 
task. The camera, with its mechanical perfec- 
tion, could not entirely take the place of the 
artists’ vision. And so artists were chosen to 
deal with those aspects of the war which 


seemed most suited to their special style 
or vision. From this general preliminary we 
proceed to a detailed exposition of the work 
of four artists, Stanley Spencer, Paul Nash, 
Henry Moore, and Graham Sutherland; 
while interspersed are descriptions of the work 
of firemen and civil defence artists. 

The general plau of this part of the film is 
excellently conceived. In each case we are 
first prepared with shots made long familiar 
in news reels—German planes being shot 
down in the Battle of Britain, work in the 
ship-building yards, fire-fighting in the blitz, 
sleepers in the shelters, and so forth. And 
then we are shown how the artist goes to 
work, passing these realities through his 
imagination to become the final work of art. 

It will be generally conceded that the work 
of at least three of the artists named above 
would present difficulties to the ordinary 
person. They are men who before the war 
might easily have found themselves accused of 
living in a private or esoteric world of the 
imagination. Here we are shown works based 
on an experience of war to which the ordinary 
man is no stranger. It is on this common 


ground that the artist and public can meet; 
whatever else may be difficult to grasp in 
style or treatment, it is no longer possible to 
complain of artists working in a vacuum or 


an ivory tower. Yet none of them has com- 
promised with his style or vision. The film, 
with its command of space and time, is able 
to bring together, to present in a kind of 
continuous narrative, the work of art and the 
background of realities from which it has 
grown. This gives, as it were, a solid plank 
of support to the commentary provided by 
Eric Newton, serving to bridge a difficult 
gap. His task is made considerably easier 
and redeemed from the excessive subjectivism, 
or high falutin, so difficult to avoid in discus- 
sions of this kind. 

A great step is made towards understanding 


‘when the critic is thus able to pass’ from 


photographic record to the work of art, which 
is no longer seen as an arbitrary invention or 
private fantasy, but which may be felt as an 
imaginative interpretation of a common 
reality. At any rate Jill Craigie, who directed, 
has hit on an excellent technique for the 
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popular discussion of works of art. The 
technical devices employed in the analysis of 
a picture are very intriguing and full of 
possibilities. 

She is to be congratulated, too, on her idea 
of showing the artists actually going about 
their work. There are some highly diverting 
shots of Stanley Spencer darting about a 
ship-building yard and showing his drawings 
to the workers by unfolding a most original 
sketch-book, some four or five feet long it 
seemed—concertina-wise; and Moore is 
very winning with his modest, homely demon- 
stration. How interesting to possess similar 
scenes of, say, Picasso, or any other name you 
care to think of. 

There is an admirably done scene in which 
a group of people argue their different views 
before,a picture. To resolve their perplexities 
comes Eric Newton. Here again Miss Craigie 
has displayed keen sense in allowing her 
characters to put the difficult questions and 
blunt opinions of the ordinary ‘‘ man in the 
street.”?> To these the critic addresses his 
powers of argument and persuasion, the film 
providing the background of illustration, and 
the whole thing is very skilfully done. 

Having paid so many compliments a few 
criticisms may be permitted. It is a pity that 
a film on war-art should be limited to the 
home front, But a more serious objection is 
that the choice of artists (while very dis- 
tinguished) is too partial, with a bias too 
obviously on one side. Then the sequences 
dealing with the firemen and civil defence 
artists move rather on the news-reel level. 
The director has become so interested in one 
part of her subject that the rest has been 
underpainted and in a different style. As a 
whole the film is therefore somewhat ill- 
balanced. 

One point of technical criticism: it is 
very important that pictures chosen for 
comment should photograph well, for if the 
general public is to receive instruction in this 
way, bad reproduction will be worse than 
useless. The Sutherland picture seemed to 
me too dark and difficult to read; and the 
final sequence of paintings was very poor in 
this respect. The difficulty lies largely in the 
translation of colour into the black and white 
of film, which can easily result in a travesty 
of the original tones. 

Out of Chaos makes a really enjoyable film, 
and Miss Craigie is to be congratulated on a 
lively, original essay in a very difficult field. 
It runs just under thirty minutes, and it is to 
be hoped will find its way into the larger world 
of local cinemas. It should be of particular 
interest to such bodies as CEMA, The British 
Institute of Adult Education, Workers’ 
Educational Association, Army Education 
authorities, and all those concerned with the 
popular appreciation of art. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street Ger. 2981 


* PRELUDE TO WAR”’ (a) 


Produced by the War Department 
of the United States 


and 


““ HOSTAGES” (a) 
French tragi-COMEDY 
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A Film with 


Something to Say 


WILSON, 20th Century-Fox. 


Reviewed by Ralph Bond 


ea ILSON”’ IS CERTAINLY NOT ‘‘ THE 
A/ most important event in fifty years 
of motion picture entertainment ”’ 

—that distinction would be more fitting for 
The Great Train Robbery, Birth of a Nation or 
Potemkin—but it is a thundering good film. 
It lasts for two and a half hours and I was 
bored for only twenty minutes. The rest was, 
for me at least. enthralling screcn entertain- 


ment, often exciting, often moving and never 
dull. 


It is, too, a courageous picture. It might 
casily lose a lot of money but it has a message 
and a theme tkat is vital to the time we live 
in. It says, in effect, that unless we do get 
real understanding and co-operation between 
nations and peoples the world will not have 
seen the end of wars. 


The story of Woodrow Wilson is the story 
of a great ideal and a great, disastrous failure. 
The film puts the blame for this failure 
squarely on America and in the process 
presents us with a truly impressive panorama 
of the American scene during the ten years 
leading up to the Peace Treaty that followed 
the last war. 


True, it is a foreground panorama and the 
film’s great weakness is its failure to dig down 
deep into the American social scene and tell 
us what the ordinary people, the workers, the 
farmers, the middle classes, were thinking. 
But to reject the film for this fault, or because 
of inaccuracies of historical fact or emphasis 
would be to ignore its many positive factors 
and its great inspirational qualities on a 
theme that is fundamental to the future of the 
people everywhere. 


A film of this character, centred around the 
life of one man, and in this case a man whose 
name is no more than a dim memory, requires 
not only a superb script but an actor of 
exceptional talent. The performance of 
Alexander Knox as Wilson cannot be too 
highly praised. He completely dominates the 
film and never for a single moment ceases to 
submerge his own individuality into the 
character he is interpreting. 


We first meet him in 1909. He is President 
of Princeton University, a keen baseball fan, 
a family man devoted to his wife and daughters 
and a champion of democracy. The local 
Democratic Party bosses, needing a man of 
some honesty and reputation, invite him to 
run for Governor of New Jersey. He accepts 
and wins the election on a programme that 
includes ending the rule of the political 
bosses. Much to everyone’s astonishment he 
keeps his promises, drives the crooks out of 
the State party machine and in 1912 the 
National Democratic Convention adopts him 
as their candidate for the Presidency. 


_ Up to this point the film never wavers in 
interest for a second. The election scenes, 
with all the curious overtones of hysteria and 
emotion that seem inseparable from American 
politics, the street parades, the banners and 


flag-waving, the keen insight into the manner 
in which the party bosses control the machine, 
all this is brilliantly done, culminating in the 
utterly fantastic Democratic Convention with 


its days of uproar and speechmaking and ‘ 


parades as the State delegations fight each 
other for their nominees. Superb movie stuff 
this, dire ted by Henry King with exuberance 
and with a keen sense of satire. 


The film bogs down for a while after 


Wilson’s election to the Presidency. Enormous | 


care has been taken to reproduce every detail 
of architecture and furnishing in the White 
House and the death of Wilson’s wife is done 
with sensitive feeling, but too much footage 
is taken up with his domestic life and particu- 
larly with his courting of and subsequent 
marriage to his second wife. 


Very quickly the film gets into its stride 
again and after America’s declaration of war 
it never loses its grip for a moment. Sensibly, 


no attempt has been made to reconstruct | 


America at war with Germany. Old news 


reels, projected at the speed they were shot | 


in the silent days, are used with considerable | 


effect. In speeches of lofty idealism Wilson | 
declares ‘‘ America has no selfish ends to — 
serve. We shall be satisfied when the rights — 


of mankind have been made as secure as the . 


faith and freedom of nations can make them.’” 
Maybc he sincerely believed what he said. 
We are certainly asked to believe so, for now 
it is a battle between Wilson’s idealism and 
the isolationists of his day who stopped at 


nothing to wreck Wilson’s fourteen points 


and his plan for a League of Nations. 


Wilson goes to Versailles for the Peace 
Conference; this sequence is a complete 


travesty of history. He is allowed to dominate | 


the scene and dictate the Peace so completely 
that no one else has a look in. Lloyd George 
is reduced to the status of a ventriloquist’s 
dummy and his ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen, let 
us discuss this matter calmly ”’ is the sole line 
of dialogue he is permitted to utter ! 


Wilson returns to America to induce 
Congress to accept the League. In his absence 
his Republican opponents have created a 
hostile atmosphere towards him. Their 
opposition to the League is implacable, sc. 
Wilson decides to stump the country and win 
the ordinary people to his plan. ‘‘ Either 
America accepts the League,” he says, ‘‘ or’ 


she must forever live with a gun in her hand.” | 


Prophetic words, but America was not ready ' 
for the League. 


The people were confused | 


and bewildered and betrayed by their leaders. 
In the middle of his campaign Wilson was | 


taken desperately ill. In the next election the : 


Democratic candidate who stood for the: 
League was decisively beaten. Harding was. 
elected. The League was dead. Wilson left ' 


the White House, a tragic figure, his great 
ideals rejected by his own country. 


If Wilson has any lesson it is that this must: 
not happen again. Isolationism for any’ 
country is out of the question. Peace is only’ 
possible if the nations of the world work; 
together. Within these terms, I would call it: 
a great film which should be seen by every-: 
one. Few films ever have anything important: 
to say. This one has, and its sins of omission | 
and occasional distortion can the more readily ' 
be excused if not forgiven. It is magnificent: 
entertainment, with the honours equally: 
shared between Alexander Knox for an} 
unforgettable, all-round human portrayal of| 
Wilson; to Lamar Trotti for a finely balanced | 
script; to Henry King for about the best job) 
of direction he has ever done and to Darryl!| 
Zanuck, the producer, for conceiving and! 
carrying through a film that adds dignity and| 
idealism to the whole art of motion pictures... 


Famine 


NINE DRAWINGS BY VICKY, Introduc- 
tion by Mulk Raj Anand. * 


Reviewed by James Holland 


HE VALUE OF VISUAL RECORDS OF 
atrocity, famine and suffering is one of 
the unresolved problems of propaganda. 
It is probable that the film and photograph 
achieve the maximum immediate impact in 
shocking and disturbing the spectator, and 
owe this to their apparent dependence on 
actuality. It is equally likely that this auto- 
matic reaction is not the most profound, nor 
has it the greatest value in moving the specta- 
tor to a positive response. Why this is so it is 
hard to decide: perhaps the detachment of 
the recording cameramen, perhaps the 
yeflection that the camera not only can, but 
mostly does lie, are responsible. 


On first thoughts it would seem likely that 
what is true of the photograph is even more 
likely to apply to the artist’s record. It is the 
test of his capacity and integrity that he does 
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Fron NINE DRAWINGS BY VICKY 


mot arouse these doubts, and in this Vicky is 


very successful. Everyone knows of the 
Bengal famine. Vicky has set out to turn 
knowledge into realisation. ‘* Thousands 


starve—thousands die ”’—the words are to-day 
sadly familiar and easy to read; but to see 
thousands starving and dying is not so easy. 
In the excellent introduction that Mulk 
Raj Anand has written, he compares Vicky’s 
drawings with the earlier work of George 
Grosz, and, to me, it is where they appfoach 
the German in economy and analysis that 
they are most successful. Vicky is one of the 


*Published by Modern Literature, Ltd., 2s. 6d. Copies 
Pinel By the Artist, 3s. 6d. Distributed by Fore Publica- 


2ions. 


liveliest political cartoonists working in the 
daily press, but the vivacity and urgency that 
underline day to day issues are less suited for 
portraying the prolonged miseries of a world 
out of adjustment, and these drawings are 


rightly more deliberate than his more familiar 
work. 


Misery and despair stare at us apathetically 
from these drawings. Whether it is yet possible 
for the artists, through their work, to take a 
more heroic and positive role is a problem 
difficult to answer, and it is not unfair to say 
that Vicky, in this respect, docs not help us. 


Novelists in Exile 


THE INQUEST by Robert Neumann. 
Hutchinson s International Authors, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 
THE MONSTER by Anna Sebastian. Cape. 
8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Mulk Raj Anand 


HE QUALITY OF IMAGINATION THAT A 
writer brings to his craft is perhaps the 
most important elemeni in the art of the 
novel. For life in the raw is not literature 
(and no amount of reporting skill can be an 
adequate substitute for the gift of interpreta- 
tion); equally there is no literature without a 
sense of life (and lovely word patterns or 
metaphysical discussions are no substitute for 


reality). The quality of imagination of a 
novelist thus partakes of experience. But the 
question arises, what kind of experience? 
And above all, how does the novelist render 
it? 

If he tries to pile up horror on horror in the 
attempt to portray on paper the abstracted 
reality of a time like ours, for instance, he will 
fail as surely as the journalistic details of 
gruesome atrocities fail, after a time, to shock 
us. And if he is so insensitive as to ignore the 
enormous tragedy which is the foreground of 
our lives, then he is only being complacent, and 
is generally, if the truth were known, not too 
happy about his complacency. The true 
artist in a period like ours is, therefore, the 


balancing factor. Adapting hiniself to the 
inner and outer change even in the midst of 
hitherto undreamt-of horrors, he struggles to 
evaluate experience, destroying on paper what 
has only been partially destroyed by bombs 
and building up the dimly realised urges of 
the surviving and newly-born generations into 
positive values. 


Both Mr. Neumann and Miss Sebastian 
have suffered under fascism, and both of 
them being refugees, know the full flavour of 
the patronage accorded to the ‘‘ scum of the 
earth’? by those twin brothers of Hitler and 
Ribbentrop among the Anglo-Saxons who 
conceal under democratic disguises a lust for 
power which is none the less sinister for its 
seeming tolerance and genteel politeness. Both 
these Austiians remember, and are therefore, 
not ashamed to feel bitter; and both would 
say that a little good clean hate is better than 
that finicking sadism which takes it out of 
you in a hundred petty little ways—by 
““ expecting ”’ the refugee maidservant to go 
to church on Sunday or refusing to house an 
evacuee child because his boots might dirty 
the kitchen lino. 


Mr. Neumann’s,indictment is superbly done. 
He traces in reverse the life of a continental 
girl who has gassed herself in Maida Vale, 
reconstructing it from the evidence which 
some of the characters who met in the last 
days of her life tender to a sympathetic 
English novelist. The novelist himeelf is 
skilfully drawn, from the fantastic habiliments 
of his person and his mind cto the cynical grin 
with which he conducts this informal inquest 
on Bibiana Sartis. It becomes an inquest on 
the “‘ lost generation ’—those young men and 
women whose anti-fascism has earned them 
the privileges of the Isle of Man as well as of 
Buchenwald. Mr. Neumann is a master of the 
art of destruction, of the neat phrase which 
fixes the hypocrites, pins down the oh, so 
gracious Sir Davids, and reveals the curve of 
inverted sex revenging itself upon others with 
that tight-lipped demureness which is peculiar 
to our governing class. 


Miss Sebastian takes the process of destruc- 
tion much further. Out of a frustrated seller 
of vacuum cleaners she builds up a fantastic 
power-crazed Monster and leads him through 
scenes of exquisite comedy to his assumption 
of the Godhood of the earth in partnership 
with the God of Heaven. Technically the 
plausibility of her fantasia depends: on a very 
judicious abstraction of certain traits of the 
gangster’s character from the real life of such 
a super-salesman as Hitler, as well as the 
element of share-pusher and go-getter that 
exists in most products of a commercial 
civilisation—the ‘‘ get-rich-quick ” types, the 
‘* kick others in the gutter ”’ characters. Since 
such types are, however, the rule rather than 
the exception in a racketeering world, Miss 
Sebastian’s fable becomes a mirror in which 
every Caliban can see his or her face reflected. 


But these reflections are somewhat blurred 
at times, because the mirror is very brittle, 
and the slightest change in atmospherics can 
make it misty. And at such times the symbols 
become merely intellectual in spite of the 
author’s admirable mixture of high jinks and 
uproarious farce. The total effect, however, is 
compelling, because the Monster retains such 
a close likeness to the little fuehrers whom we 
meet every day in ministerial offices, political 
Grganisations, and among over-ambitious, 
egotistical writers and artists. Miss Sebastian 
notices and remembers that furtive look in the 
eyes of the men and women who are too fright- 
ened to trust each other and who therefore 
must compensate themselves, just as Mr. 
Neumann remembers. And they have both 
produced memorable books. 

’ 
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Germany’s 
National Vice 


by SAMUEL IGRA 
10s. 6d. net. 


Translated from the German 


The author says: ‘‘The deliber- 
ate relegation of German 
womanhood to an inferior posi- 
tion in the scheme of creation 
lies at the root of those moral 
by-products that are the off- 
shoots of German militarism. 
... Until the coming of Hitler 
those unnatural vices, so preva- 
lent and so talked about, were 
still looked upon as evil things. 

. But under the National 
Socialist movement they have 
been elevated to a philosophy 
of life which is taught even by 
university professors as the 
basis of the new political and 
social structure in Germany.” 
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America 
by MARY WESTON 
7s. 6d. net 


This is a remarkable book and 
one that will be remarkably 
useful. It should be read by all 
who find themselves a little 
puzzled by the Americans in our 
midst.—The Sunday Times. 
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Outdoor Tomato 


Cultivation 
by JACK HARDY 
Fully illustrated with diagrams, 
etc. 
Second impression (revised) 
5s. net (postage 3d.). 


An admirable little book of 
instructions.—Spectator. 


{ Conscientious clear 
booklet.—Punch. 


4] A thorough and practical 
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manual.—Daily Sketch. 


Shows... how to grow good 
crops by scientific methods. 
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I feel, however (and here I return to the 
point from which I started) that the degree 
of success finally depends on the quality of 
imagination which a novelist brings to his 
task. If he tends to emphasise the element of 
remembrance, he may succeed in doing 
justice to the past, in nailing the coffin and 
burying the dead with an adequate epitaph, 
but he will have only helped the reader to sink 
into forgetfulness. ‘‘ All that is over and done 
with ” people will say, and the intense aware- 
ness that such vileness could be will fade. If, 
however, the writer’s memory forces him to 
project some lurking humanity from his bitter 
experience of the past into the future, then, 
since the corpse of the old society is never 
really safely interred but lies about us, we 
may be able to perceive some purpose and 
try to find some new tools with which to tackle 
this sorry, sick world of ours. 

I think that both these writers are pur- 
posive novelists, sincere, resourceful and 
relentless in the pursuit of justice; but I hope 
that they will not be led by their genuine 
misgivings into complete cynicism and the 
shrugged-shoulder of defiance. 


New Poetry 


EROS IN DOGMA. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 
THE AXE IN THE WOOD. By Clifford 
Dyment. Dent. 35. 6d. 


By George Barker. 


POEMS. By Lynette Roberts. Faber and 
Faber. 6s. 

SPRINGBOARD. By Louis MacNeice. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 

POEMS FROM JRELAND. Edited by 


Donagh MacDonagh. The Irish Times. 7s. 6d. 
THE POET’S EYE. Edited by Geoffrey 
Grigson. Illustrated John Craxton. Muller. 
10s. 6d. 

POETRY FOLIOS No. 6. Edited by Alex 
Comfort and Peter Wells. Is. 6d. 
OUTPOSTS No. 3. Edited by Howard 


Sergeant. Is. 


Reviewed by John Atkins 


OLLECTIONS OF POETRY BY DIFFERENT 
ce authors leave quite a different flavour 
in the mind from that deposited by the 
work of individual authors. For this reason I 
shall not attempt to compare Poems From 
Ireland, say, with the latest volume by 
MacNeice, which would be analogous to 
contrasting De Valera with the Irish Dail. But 
it is inevitable that one’s reactions to different 
poets read during the same few days should 
be relative to each other. Reading MacNeice, 
Barker and Dyment causes a mental transla- 
tion to the thirties; Roberts is a newer 
tongue and undoubtedly fresher. But they 
all belong to the same world and they all 
cast familiar shadows. MacNeice’s work at 
the B.B.C. is a confirmation of his poetry; 
that Barker should cross the Pacific and 
the Atlantic and write metropolitan poetry is 
extremely apt, for his work is as vagrant as 
its creator; but Dyment, one feels, prefers a 
tree to a pylon and Roberts a well used 
saucepan to either. By some such fanciful 
identification we discover the poet and his 
message. 
To be fair I must state that I doubt whether 
I am receptive to Barker. After reading Eros 
in Dogma my mind felt spreadeagled, whereas 
the other poets under review screwed it to a 
point of concentration. I give him the benefit 
of the doubt, though I would be justified in 
saying outright that his expression is too 


condensed and too tangential. I felt the same — 


about his earlier work, but when I read his 


Pacific Sonnets in Horizon I was excited. Yet 
now, when they are reprinted, they fall flat. 
They haven’t the staying power required by 
poetry to be great. Once read, they do not 


bear repetition. The criticism here is that they | 


fly too easily from the surface of the mind. 


Barker is a man of considerable knowledge | 
and intellectual power, but he has two out- | 


standing weaknesses which inhibit the flow 


of poetry: he lacks poetic passion and he has | 


no principle of integration by which his work 


can be focussed. The reader flounders in a | 


bog of very clever ideas. It is not always easy 


to discover what a poet lacks and for some | 


time I felt bewildered, feeling it was impossible 
to say anything valuable about this volume. 
But the Supplementary Personal Sonnets, 
printed at the end, gave me the clue. Here, 
particularly in ‘‘ To My Mother,” one finds 
the human warmth which is lacking else- 
where. His unconventionality, which merely 
veils the thought in most of his work, is 
superbly successful in this poem. I can think 


| 
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of no other poet who would lovingly describe | 


his mother as ‘‘ huge as Asia,” and, moreover, 


be assured that he wasn’t instigating a family © 
feud. I will say that Barker, far more than — 
Keidrych Rhys, is the journalist of poetry and - 


leave it at that. 


Fortunately the others are less difficult to 
approach. Dyment is a poet who had to go to 
work in a world far more favourable to the 
Barkers and MacNeices, and consequently 


he is only just beginning to find his feet. He | 


still writes three quite distinct kinds of poetry, 


one of which is in process of asserting itself. _ 
This is a brand of contemporary Georgianism _ 


for which we require’'a new name (would 
Wavellianism do?) It is sincere, observant, 
unpretentious, unexpectedly like Newbolt in 
his last stage. Another mode is the pictorial, 
where he indulges the artist’s desire to create 
something small, perfect and self-contained. 
It is often prosy, devoid of imagery and points 
a conventional ‘‘ poetic”? moral. The third 
mode is a relic from the past, though it is not 
as effete as relics usually are. It expresses 
itself in bizarre miniatures, built up of an 
imagery that is not found in the other poems, 
and it is usually socially or politically critical. 


Compare this stanza from ‘‘ The Volcano’: 


The mountain split: the bubbling death 

Swam around the running feet, 

And thousands cursed the bags of gold 

That lay like boulders in the street, 
with these lines from the title poem: 

I stopped to watch a man strike at the trunk 

Of a tree grown strong through many centuries. 

His quick axe, sharp and glittering, struck deep. 

And yellow chips went spinning in the air— 
Dyment is often corny (‘‘ And in the sunlit 
sylvan dance’”’) and sometimes fashionable 
(“the night of flame and metal’’), and 
occasionally his ear fails him—though not as. 
frequently as Barker’s. 

Dyment is deeply concerned with the 
freedom of the individual, a concern which 
we are to believe is shared by MacNeice. I 
believe Dyment when he writes: 

O soldiers lean with efficiency, 

I have loved the idiosyncrasy 

Of random individual things ! 


I cannot feel so sure of MacNeice’s protesta- 
tion. In a longish poem called ‘‘ The King- 
dom” he extols the individual through (a 
series of portraits, technically clever but 
unconvincing. MacNeice is trying desperately 
hard to whip his poetic faculty into fruition. 
Either his genius is wearing thin or is suffering 
from lack of nourishment, but whatever the 
reason this book must be one of the worst we 
have had from Fabers. One can imagine 


him reading with determination textbooks 
about the beginnings. of things so that he 
may have a fresh store of imagery for his 
chronicle of the end of things. But it doesn’t 
work. It is not enough for the poet to tell 
himself that such-and-such an attitude is the 
correct one if he doesn’t create it spon- 
taneously. It is not enough for the poet to lift 
phrases and ideas from books if they are not 
first passed through a process of assimilation. 
And MacNeice does this. Most of this work 
is very near to hack work and doggerel 
without the dog’s charm. No one who under- 
stood the idea of freedom and _ personality 
organically would call the state where it 
flourished The Kingdom. This poem, in fact, 
suggests very forcibly those mechanical little 
tales where all good people come from The 
Country Beautiful. There is a general level 
of banality which is astounding in view of the 
poet’s reputation and the quality of his early 
work. Read this: 

Surprises keep us living : as when the first light 

Surprised our infant eyes or as when, very small, 

Clutching our parents’ hands we toddled down a 

| HOGG vine 

And then there is his slickness. This is not a 
characteristic that can suddenly emerge. It 
has been there all along but it was formerly 
controlled and even put to good account in 
the right place. But here it takes the place of 
imagination, and naked words, mere words, 
become substitutes for thought instead of 
vehicles: 

Than which not any could be found other 

And outside which is less than nothing— 

This, as they call it, life. 

It is pleasant to turn to Lynette Roberts 
who has a first-class imagination and gives it 
no rest. I have read several of these poems 
two or three times, and I got more from them 

-each time. (I tried the same with Barker, 
but with no result.) They are not always 
easy, though nearly always musical, and I 
felt that each poem represented an arduous 
and successful struggle with the poet’s material. 
Her chief charm lies in the mystic significance 
she gives to everyday things: 


But here by the hearth with leisured grace 

I prefer to speak of the vulgar clock that drips 

With the falling of rain: woodbine tips, and 
yarrow 


Spills, lamp, packet of salt, and twopence of mace 
That sit on the shelf edged with a metal strip, 
And below, brazier fire that burns our sorrow, 


Dries weeping socks above on the rack: that 
knew 

Two angels pinned to the wall—again two. 
Like Malachi Whitaker, she seems to say, 
**This scrubbed pot is as valuable and 
important to you and me as that tall mountain 
or the painting of El] Greco.” This is often 
forgotten, and it requires a poet or a char- 
woman to remind us (and no one would 
listen to the charwoman). Her poetry is 
liberated by solitude, grief and separation. 
It is (or the Welsh section, at least) thé only 
possible cry of a submerged civilisation. Her 
method is rich and tense, and the images 
seem to be drawn out of the blackness of pre- 
history and pre-birth. What is truly amazing 
is that it can be successfully applied to a 
contemporary theme or situation, as in 
** House of Commons.”’ This is important for 
the mystical approach, which tends to confine 
itself to subjects that appear remote to the 
majority of men who are not students of 
mature or the past. Again, in ‘* Cwmcelin,” 
Roberts shows astonishing facility in her 
understanding and deployment of the un- 
friendly elements that make up our Chrome- 
urban Era. The South American poems, 
though well worth reading, are drawn from 


a less deep level than the Welsh. 

Poems From Ireland, owing to its principle 
of selection (they come from the columns of 
the Irish Times) is an uneven book. I do not 
necessarily mean that some of the poems are 
very bad, but that it is extremely unlikely that 
all of them will have an appeal for the reader. 
(This would be untrue, for instance, in the 
case of The Poet’s Eye, where the selective 
principle is based on a poetic attitude.) Two 
Irish strains are represented which mingle 
badly: the mystic appreciation of Nature 
(mostly second rate and none so good as 


Lynette Roberts) and the acceptance of 
Nature’s harshness, often with a certain’ 
amusement. It will be noted that Nature 


bulks larger than Man. In his Preface the 
editor of the Irish Times remarks that these 
poets have been ‘“‘ almost wholly unaffected 
by the impact of the world struggle.’? Now 
war makes none of us any better than we 
should be, but no poet can afford to ignore a 
calamity that is causing misery to his fellow- 
men all over the world. And, acting as an 
audience, the Irishman’s poetry does seem to 
suffer on the whole. Kavanagh, as one would 
expect, is aware of the evils of an outlook 
which sees no poetry in contemporary life: 

Culture is always something that was, 

Something pedants can measure : 

Skull of bard, thigh of chief, 

Depth of dried-up river. 

Shall we be thus forever ? 

Shall we be thus forever ? 


But there are many good poems by a number 
of writers, particularly Maurice Craig, Pad- 
raic Fallon, F. R. Higgins, Valentin Iremon- 
ger, Patrick Kavanagh, C. Day Lewis and 
Roy McFadden. All are dwarfed by Yeats’ 
magnificent ‘‘ Under Ben Bulben.”’ 


The Poet’s Eye is a charming book despite 
its failure to illuminate its subject, the poetic 
vision. There are two stages to this vision, the 
initial physical impact of eye on object and 
the subsequent ‘‘ seeing beyond”? which we 
term visionary. Naturally, it is not Mr. 
Grigson’s job to analyse these faculties; his 
concern is to present us with cxamples of the 
poet’s work so that we can see with his eyes 
and probe with his mind. But I doubt if 
anyone could be expected to be much the 
wiser about the subject merely by reading this 
book. A large number of poets are represented, 
and necessarily by only a few examples of 
their work each. Only Barnes, Clare, Crabbe, 
Dryden, Patmore and Whitman are printed 
five or more times. Thus the reader picks up 
many hints about the method of many 
different poets, but there is no guarantee that 
the proportional representation of poets is the 
correct one to assess such a,generalised thing 
as ‘‘ the poet’s eye.””? Grigson has a predilection 
for colour, as poets on the whole (paradoxic- 
ally) have for a subdued evening light. Pope 
alone among these poets is sufficiently im- 
pressed by the tawdry to make memorable 
verse of it. Wordsworth still seems to surpass 
all others in a poetic rendering of the object 
at the stage of inner digestion. I think it is 
best to forget the theory of vision and enjoy 
it in isolation, as when Grigson warms to 
Landor’s ‘‘ yellow-pointed pears” and I to 
Thomson’s ‘‘ The yellow wall-flower, stain’d 
with iron brown ” and de Tabley’s ‘‘ A grave- 
yard crowds black crosses in square walls.” 
Incidentally, if you do fall under this lazy 
kind of charm, you bring the editor’s censure 
upon your head and you will have Blake 
quoted at you: ‘‘ Everything has its vermin.” 
Craxton’s illustrations are bold and mysteri- 
ous; apart from himself, they may serve to 
aid the appreciation of Auden, Blake, Palmer 
and Wordsworth. 

Poetry Folios is sophisticated and fashionable. 
One feels that every poem has been examined 


minutely to ensure that it bears the mark of 
1944. The nearest approach to a complete 
poem is Louis Adeane’s ‘‘ Poem For George 
Woodcock.’ E. E. Cummings is amusing, 
with some excellent lines (‘‘ a politician is an 
arse upon which everyone has sat except a 
man’) and Kenneth Patchen merits inclusion 
if only for this: ‘‘ Iam heavy with the funeral 
of things that do not die.” Chief faults are 
lushness, inconsequence and inability to 
assimilate things perceived. Outposts is dis- 
tinguished by its editor’s belief in and deter- 
mination to achieve a spiritual renascence. 
This is all very well but I think it would be 
better to leave it to the poetry to make this 
statement rather than say it editorially. (A 
great point in Folios’ favour, it really is all 
poetry and no manifestos.) The best poems 
are by familiar names, Litvinoff, Norman 
Nicholson and Maurice Lindsay; but W. J. 
Harvey may be worth watching. 
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Greek Tragedy 


Y BROTHER, NOW SERVING WITH THE 
First Army in Italy, has sent me the 


enclosed poem and asked me _ to 
submit it to you for publication. Although it 
does not set itself up to be a masterpiece, I 
thought you might be interested in it as an 
example of what the ordinary soldier in Italy 
is thinking, in spite of the difficulty in the 
Army of getting accurate news of what is 
happening in Greece.—Yours truly, 


(Miss) J. T. 


Cheap and Good 


A selection from books available at the 
time of going to press. 
THE IRON HEEL by Jack London. Penguin 
Books, 9d. 
One of Jack London’s most important novels. 
Though published in the early part of the 
century, this story prophesied in remarkable 
detail the forms of fascism that were later to 
appear all over the world. 
THE PROFESSOR and THE 
DROME by Rex Warner. 
9d. each. 
Two of the novels about which V. S. Pritchett 
wrote in the last issue of OUR TIME. (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, publish a uniform 
edition of all Warner’s novels at 7s. 6d. each.) 
THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S 
LANE by Mark Rutherford. Oxford University 
Rress.ehs. Odt 
Probably the most important of the novels 
that Rutherford wrote about the Industrial 
Revolution in this country. 
LES DIEUX ONT SOIF by Anatole France. 
Editions Penguin, 2s. 6d. 
A novel about the crisis of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Terror. A masterpiece of style 
and tragic irony. French text. 
LES YEUX D’ELSA and LE CREVE- 
COEUR by Aragon. Continental Publishers and 
Distributors, 2s. 6d. ; 
The only two collections of poems that 
Aragon wrote during the Occupation yet to 
reach this country, are here published together 
in one volume. French text. 
CHILDREN AS ARTISTS by R. R. Tomlin- 
son. King Penguins, 2s. 
A collection of children’s paintings and 
drawings, many of them reproduced in 
colour, with an essay on the nature of children’s 
art. 
ENGLISH BALLET by Janet Leeper. King 
Penguins, 2s. 
An enthusiastic account of the growth of our 
National Ballet, with a good deal of historical 
study of other schools and periods that gave it 
birth. Well illustrated. 
TALKING OF MUSIC by H. G. Sear. 
W.M.A., ls. 
Simply written and exciting, this pamphlet 
attempts to answer such popular questions 
as, Where does music come from? Who 
makes it? How did sonata and symphony 
forms evolve ? : 
A COOK’S TOUR OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. Russia To-day Society, 1s. 
Rather outside the critical range of OUR 
TIME, but cultuve begins in the kitchen. 
Adventurous cooks will enjoy trying out 
these recipes of traditional dishes for which 
Russia has long been renowned. 


AERO- 
Penguin Books, 
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hen down the mountain passes roared 
WV The armour of the Nazi hoard, 

The rulers of the invaded States, 
Captains and kings and proud prelates, 
Fearing to meet with execution, 

All found in exile their solution, 
The common people had to stay—- 
They lacked the means to run away. 


** We,” said the rulers, ‘* are the head. 
Without our lead the land is dead. 

If we were slain, ’tis clear, *twould be 
A national calamity... . 

The common folk, however, can 

Bear with adversity, for man 

Is born to trouble, as the sparks 

Fly upward.” With these wise remarks 
They ‘‘ lived to fight another day,”’ 
And, let us face it, ran away. 


The fighting men laid down their arms 
The land was conquered. Jn the farms 
And factories the people seem 

To move as in a hideous dream. 

Proud were they once, now they must bow 
To Fascist rods. They knew not how 
To break the spell—until they heard 
Spread like a fire the whispered word — 
** Resist together ! They are few 

And we are many. You and you 

And you, are needed in the fight. 

We’ll win at last. Our cause is right ! 


But still the exiled bag o’ tricks 
In London played court politics. 


Three years had passed, three years of war. 
The people still fought on the more, 
Though famine stalked across the land 
And death was ever close at hand. 

Until at last their allies gave 

Assistance. Rescued from the grave 

Of Fascist might, they cheered amain— 
Until they saw our baggage train. 


For when they knew the foe was undone 
The ‘‘ Government ” came back from London. 


The Allies came—the flowers of thanks 
Had scarcely whithered on their tanks-— 
Before the Old Gang trundled in 

And said to ELAS with a grin, 

“* Now we’ve secured your liberation 
Let each man take his former station. 
Lay down your arms, you know that we 
Are champions of Democracy. 

In case you don’t see what is meant 
We’ve guns to back our argument.”’ 


> 


‘* Democracy,” each Partisan 
Retorted, “‘ means that every man 
Should share the ruling of the State. 
You’d rule alone—you’ve ’ad it mate. 
Besides, in fighting with the Huns, 
We too have learnt to handle guns.” 


The Old Gang said, ‘‘ You bloody Reds, 
We'd all be murdered in our beds 

If you secured the power. Whats more 
You'd best give in to us before 

Too late. It’s no good getting skittish, 
We have the backing of the British.”’ 


The rest I blush to tell, for we, 

Who came to set the people free, 

Upon those people turned the guns 

Meant for the Bosche. Must Britain’s sons 
Take what they came to give, and so 

Die ‘‘ to restore the status quo”? 


Ballet and Realism 


INCE IT IS ALREADY:APPARENT THAT YOUR 
S correspondent, Miss Audrey Williamson, 
and I hold widely divergent views of the 
whole structure of Miracle in the Gorbals, I feel 
some temerity in further encroaching’ upon 
your space. 
I would, however, like to ask Miss William- 
son how she reconciles the fact that ‘‘ Help- 
mann’s characters are intentionally 


realistic”? with her statement that their 
movement, with its ‘‘ richness of ‘ lifts’ and 
groupings and pirouette, its merging of folk- 
dance and ballet technique, was neyer seen 
in any real-life street.” 

It seems to me that, if dramatic truth is 
to be preserved, realistic characters in a 
‘realistic modern scene’’ must use realistic 
movement. I just cannot believe that girls 
dressed exactly like those I see in the streets. 
every day, would be carried about in exalted 
attitudes by their companions. If a choreo- 
grapher is going to use the rich imagery of the 
classical technique—the essence and whole 
raison d’etre of which is artificiality—he must 
surely provide that his dancers’ costumes and 
the sets before which they appear are also 
imbued with the artificial. Because the whole 
magic and power of the theatre rests on 
illusion, such a formula will in practice equate 
and rouse in the audience the sensation of 
reality. It is this sensation which is achieved 
so manifestly in the Jooss ballets I cited. 

On two points Miss Williamson and I are 
in complete agreement. I am equally con- 
vinced that ballet ‘‘ must face up to human 
life and character in all its aspects” (though 
I do not believe the mere novelty of so doing 
will unaided create a masterpiece) and I 
believe she will at least subscribe to my 
introductory remarks wherein I foresaw 
heated argument about Miracle in the Gorbals 
for some time to come ! 


Mary Clarke. 


Provincial Theatre 


READ WITH INTEREST GEORGE RAYMOND’S 
I review of the year’s drama activities, 

but feel he did not do justice to the 
continuance of the amateur drama movement 
in the country throughout the war years. 

At the beginning of the war Drama Com- 
mittees were established in most counties 
with the help of the Carnegie Trust. CAMDIN 
(Gouncil for the Arts, Music and Drama in 


Northumberland) is one such organisation 


and has been holding for the past three years 
very successful drama festivals in seven centres 
in Northumberland. On _ Tyneside, the 
Tyneside Association for Music and Drama 
and the Arts has held similar festivals in six 
Urban districts—in each case the festivals 
were held before that at Toynbee Hall, to 
which George Raymond alludes as a courage- 
ous innovation. 

In 1944 we organised a week’s central 
festival at the Little Theatre, Gateshead, for 
the best teams from all the local festivals in 
the North East Region, from the Tweed to 
North Yorkshire. 

In addition to festivals we run schools and 
courses for producers and actors which have 
been consistently successful. This year we are 
holding a week’s residential school for loca] 
producers. In spite of the many war-time 
difficulties, and the shortage of men in most 
amateur groups, in this area at least,interest is 
continually growing, and new groups being 
formed in villages, government offices, fac- 
tories and the Services. Our Organisation 
has the utmost difficulty in supplying the 
growing demands for help, instruction and 
equipment. 

_We feel that very little publicity has been 
given to the work of the Carnegie Trust and 
the County Committees in stimulating drama 
(and music to an even larger degree) through- 
out the country. Music and Drama Organ- 
isers have been appointed in many counties 
and their work for the amateur movement 


should prove just as important as that of 


CEMA for the Professional OUR TIME 
can do an important job in making this work 
known to a wider public. 

Michael Martindale, Secretary. C.:A.M.DI.N. 


The Theatre 
& The Writer 


NEW. Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekhov. 
UNITY. Robin of England by Jack Lindsay. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


ARSON KANIN, ONE OF THE LEADERS 
(S of Hollywoorl’s younger men till he 
came hcre on more urgent business, 
recently began a talk to a group of film 
people with the words: ‘‘ This great literary 
art.” J think he meant to be provocative and 
I remember being surprised that nobody was 
provoked. I wonder whether to-day it would 
secm as odd to open with the same phrase 
to a gathering of theatre people ? 

A few years ago I am sure it would have 
done. I am sure I can hear myself saying: 
““No. Literary vigour is related to dramatic 
force but quite different. Nothing but 
confusion will result from trying to identify 
them. Rather should we study their differ- 
ences. 

“But that was in another country, and 
besides the wench is dead.” At any rate it 
was before the war. And if the producer’s 
theatre is being replaced by the actor’s 
theatre, this in turn may mean the recovery 
of the writer’s theatre as well. I foresee 
(perhaps I am wish-thinking but I don’t 
think so) that future theatre historians will 
find that the latter part of the period between 
the wars was the period of the widest separation 
between the theatre and the writer, the period 
when the writer’s text was thought of as “‘a 
dead script?’ which could only be brought to 
life by the imagination of the producer. 

This train of thought was started by seeing 
in quick succession the Old Vic production of 
Uncle Vanya at the New Theatre and Unity 
Theatre’s production of Robin of England by 
Jack Lindsay. 

Robin of England, to take the new play first, 
is above all a writer’s piece. It lacks theatrical 
cunning. Its people are types outlined with a 
bold simplicity. Robin is a conventionally 
heroic outlaw, the popular leader as organiser, 
seen if anything with a too contemporary eye. 
The angry baron, the corpulent priest, the 
fluttered abbess are humours, figures without 
a third dimension. Maid Marion in one scene 
with her maid docs reach out to a criticism of 
life, and does so charmingly, but still in 
general terms andi still without any attempt 
by the author at close drawing of character. 

But given all this, which, by the way, is not 
intended as criticism of the piece for what it 
does not attempt, the play’s conspicuous 
success as theatre and as cntertainment 
comes from the quality of its writing. The 
first act is confuscd, and on the first night 
partially misfired, but the second and third 
acts produced a sense of elation and enthusi- 
asm. They went right home. The theatre 
glowed. 

The play should be scen. I want very 
much to read it too—-I hope it will be made 
available. In the best scenes, like Friar ‘Tuck’s 
sermon, and the Sherwood wedding, the 
writing is lyrical, but without any sense of 
strain. It makes good theatrically. It is 
deeply felt. There’s an excitement in the 
theatrce—and come to think of it, a rare one 
—in hearing a writer go all out. 

I hope this doesn’t suggest that Robin of 
England is a literary piece in the bad sense. 
Simple and direct as a yarn written for 
children, it is sometimes over-simplified but 


always has overtones, is continuously éxciting. 
And in bringing the Robin Hood story back 
into circulation it docs an important thing. 
It brings. deep national and political feelings 
together in a way certain to rouse that dynamic- 
ally political creature, ‘‘ the true-born [ng- 
lishman,” by which phrase Defoe mcant, as 
you remember, Scotsman, Jew, Dutchman, 
anybody with fight in him. 

Unity’s production is well-mounted, but 
otherwise rough and ready. here are one 
or two sturdy performances in the right Unity 
tradition, and no doubt it will settle down. to 
something much smoother if not more clearly- 
conceived than the first night show. The whole 
piece has a light musical framework with 
songs set by Berkeley Fase. 

I talked above of the actor’s theatre and 
the producer’s theatre. Uncle Vanya is an 
example of their being out of phase. The 
distinguished team that forms the new Old 
Vic is certainly doing a lot to bring the actor’s 
theatre back: and the writer’s, too, inasmuch 
as in. the framing of their new repertory these 
actors set standards. 

It is generally agreed that as a production 
Uncle Vanya went wrong. Opinions are divided 
why it went wrong. The producer, John 
Burrell, must have been conscious of it, for 
the last words of his curtain speech were, 
““And how we cursed Chekhov during 
rehearsal.’’ Some people blame slowness and 
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éver-elaboration of the production, others 
the casting. I join the latter camp. If Ralph 
Richardson (Uncle Vanya) and Laurence 
Olivier (Dr. <Astrov) swopped parts the 
production would be transformed. 

As it is, the production started from a good 
idea, or a good pair of ideas: (1) that Chek- 
hov’s tragi-comic characters like Vanya must 
be as funny as they are sad, not thin and grey 
and highbrow—therefore Richardson, and 
(2) that Dr. Astrov might very well be Dr. 
Chekhov himself, hence Olivier. Both per- 
formances are brilliant but out of phase. 

I think Richardson is a fine actor whose 
quality is perhaps summed up in the fact 
that he is about the only man living who could 
play Petruchio in the Shrew and make him 
sympe.thetic. He is the theatre’s great extra- 
vert. When, as Uncle Vanya, he sees through 
the Professor in the first act, sees the dis- 
tinguished nonentity as a pompous fraud, the 
next thing would be for him to act on the 
discovery. Vanya, in the play, is a man aware 
of reasons for action but cven more aware of 
his inhibitions. His pistol always misses. 
Dr. Astrov also has inhibitions but they’re 
the kind that resist anything except tempta- 
tion. That’s his charm. He’s the whole man. 
He may repent to-morrow, but he acts to-day. 
It’s a part made for Richardson. Never mind 
whether Chekhov was thinking of himself 
when he wrote the doctor’s part. He was 
and he wasn’t—as with every other part. 
Here’s a case I think of the producer trying to 
go one better than the author—so his pistol 
misses too, 


Poison Ivy 


LYRIC. Love in Idleness by Terence Rattigan. 


Reviewed by George Raymond 

LIVIA BROWN (LYNN FONTANNE) IS THE 
() ideally happy mistress and wife-to-be 

of Sir John Fletcher, Minister for Tank 
Production (Alfred Lunt). She is the widow 
of a not-very-successful Baron’s Court doctor 
with one child, Michael, who, on the out- 
break of war, had been evacuated to Canada. 
That was when Michael was twelve and a half 
and before Dr. Brown’s not much mourned 
decease. 

Time has marched on; while the years 
have brought Sir John to Olivia they have 
also brought Michael (Brian Nissen) from 
childhood to youth’s estate. Coming home in 
1945 to dry his widowed mother’s tears and be 
conscripted, he finds Olivia exquisitely decked 
out by Molyneux and sumptuously stabled in 
a snug little house in Westminster. He <also 
finds Sir John in his bedroom slippers. 

Sir John, it should be explained, is not a 
regular politician. He is one of those mag- 
nanimous captains of industry who, their press 
agents are always telling us, desire only to 
serve the nation—through private enterprise, 
of course. He is in the Cabinet because the 
country needs tanks and he is the man who 
can see that it gets them. And because a 
divorce case might be detrimental to the 
Government he cannot rid himself of his 
flighty wife and marry Olivia. Not, that is, 
until the country has enough tanks. 

Michael has grown up lippily Left Wing 
and belongs to something he refers to as ‘‘ my 
organisation.’’ We are evidently intended to 
believe that this is the Labour or Communist 
Party though acither is ever mentioned by 
name. ‘This is a convenient trick of Mr. 
Rattigan’s because it enables him to put all 
sorts of rubbish ints Michael’s mouth and 
have a perfect alibi should its authenticity be 
challenged. He makes full use of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Not unnaturally the Tory Sir John and 
Michael do not hit it off politically and the 
young man is completely outraged to learn of 
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his mother’s relation to the Cabinet Minister. 
Nevertheless, he accepts without demur—and 
without even a show of gratitude—a £400 a 
year post which Sir John wangles for him in 
his Ministry. 

It is indicative of the moral attitude which 
patterns the whole piece that neither Michael 
that would be understandable since he is 
being used to denigrate the Left—nor anybody 
else suggests that there is anything the least 
reprehensible in this. Everyone takes it as 
the most natural thing in the world that a 
Cabinet Minister should arrange for his 
mistress’s seventeen-year-old son to be given 
an £8 a week Government job without even 
inquiring what qualifications he has ! 

A week later finds Michael in nighted 
colour and with vailed lids seeking his noble 
father in the dust. That is to say, with youths’ 
tendency to self-dramatisation, he has identified 
himself with Hamlet, affecting a black tie, 
long face, deep suspicion of his step-father-to- 
be and a portentous study of the diagnosis of 
poisoning ! Whereas this play-acting can be 
borne, our young prig’s bringing home Sir 
John’s wife (Kathleen Kent) in the hope that 
she will prevail on Olivia’s better nature, 
cannot. There has to be a show down: and 
there is. 

Mother, you have my susceptibilities much 
offended, says Michael. Cast off this man 
whom you are too old to love, and therefore 
only let paddle his fingers in your neck for 
his money, and come with me to Baron’s 
Court, there, in honest poverty, to win back 
your honour. 

Instead of throwing the young boor through 
the window, Olivia dumbfounds us by agree- 
ing. 

Three months at Baron’s Court and Olivia 
is bored and Michael bearing up manfully 
under his mother’s well-intentioned cooking. 


He is, of course, still drawing his £8 a week . 


from the Ministry of Tank Production. How- 
ever, Sir John turns up to say that the country 
now has enough tanks and he can get divorced, 
and to win Michael by showing an interest 
in that young man’s callow love affairs. We 
are led to believe that Michael will get over 
his unfortunate Left Wing tendencies—which 
are, of course, just an infantile affliction like 
measles. 

In the theatre, it must be admitted, the 
plot does not appear quite so idiotic as it 
does when it is analysed. But that is because 
of the Lunts’ highly political charm. When 
the play’s inconsistency or dishonesty is 
growing too apparent either Mr. Lunt or 
Miss Fontanne is brought forward, like the 
chorus in a pantomime after each bit of the 
plot has been divulged to the audience, to 
pirouette with a breath-taking and irrelevant 
grace. 

But what is this about politics and the 
Lunts? Isn’t it the general conception that 
these two exquisite artists are practically 
half-wits living only for the theatre and to 
perfect their talent ? And how can charm be 
political, anyway ? 

To deal with the questions in the reverse 
order, charm is just as political as a bullet 
—it depends to what end it is used. If that is 
the popular conception of the Lunts it is 
probably wrong, for the number of plays with 
a reactionary slant in which they have 
appeared is getting rather formidably large to 
be co-incidental. As to the first question, let 
us take a couple of samples from the play in 
hand. 

As Sir John Fletcher, Mr. Lunt is all 
delightful “‘ natural’ charm. Not only does 
he do his usual trick of turning his back on 
us and “‘ emoting ”’ with great effect but he 
instructs us with a gay, infectious boyishness 
how to enter the Savoy Grill and kill with a 
look the young woman who has just jilted us. 


‘T'his is such a warmly perfect piece of mime 
that even the gallery, which earlier had 
applauded Michael’s ‘‘ Not all fascists wear 
brown shirts,” is captivated. Set against 
Michael’s uncouthness and distorted Left 
Wing opinions it carries certain inescapable 
implications. 

Somehow one begins to think it right that a 
few people should have huge fortunes so that 
the conditions to produce such beautiful 
charm should be preserved. There is, too, 
the subtle suggestion that riches are in some 
way the reward of this gigantic charm. And, 
of course, there is the ever-present but never 
spoken notion that only boors are not Tories. 

See Miss Fontanne left alone with a type- 
writer and watch with what wan determina- 
tion and pathetic ineffectuality she runs her 
fingers over the keys. It is like seeing a flight 
of butterflies try to operate a steam press. 
The inference is that to be able to type or do 
anything useful is inferior to lying on one’s 
back and being waited upon. 

Miss Fontanne has the grace of a silvered 
rapier, swan-like poise and a voice that is all 
music. With Mr. Lunt she has tamed the 
gawky rhythms of our modern speech and 
movement to a subtle and harmonious 
shapeliness. 

Writing of Duse, Bernard Shaw said that 
there is a stage in the development of an 
artist when the actor ceases to make ‘‘points” 
but fuses his technique with the character he 
is playing so that he appears to use no tech- 
nique at all. The Lunts are on the threshold 
of that stage. Because of their limited range 
they will never be great; but within that 


range they are not merely unsurpassed but _ 


unmatchable. 
As Michael, Brian Nissen does very well in 


a part that is calculatingly unhelpful and in. . 


company where not to be eclipsed altogether 
is a mark of extraordinary merit. 

Mr. Rattigan is very gifted and as soon as 
he can find something to say is likely to 
write a good play. In the meantime I suggest 
that he changes the name of this piece to 
Potson Ivy. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. Babes in the Wood. 

This year Mr. Jack Hylton has given us 
Babes in the Wood with four comedians, a 
beautifully streamlined Principal Boy, two 
obnoxious Babes and more than the usual 
galaxy of chorus, costume and cacophony. If 
‘© Mounsewer ”’ Eddie Gray’s unique seediness 
denies his title of Baron and his air of hopeful 
bonhomie his name of Stoneheart, nothing 
can prevent him from being funny. All-in 
wrestling bores me but Nervo and Knox’s 
burlesque of it in slow-motion still sends me 
into guffaws. 

If those are the things you like then this is 
the show to take your nephew to—there is 
quite a bit of it that he will enjoy, too ! 


John Viekers 
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